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JUVENILE STATUS OFF£NJ)£R 



, , , U.S. SjJNATB, 

SuBcoMMiTrkB To Investigate 
JuvENiLB Delinquency of .the;. 

GOMNaTtEE ON Wb JumciART,. 

' l)es MoineSf Iowa, 
The subwmmittee met, piirsuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in the 
Polk County Courthouse, Des Moines, Iowa, Hon., John C. Culver 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. ' ' 
Pteaeiat: Swiatbr Culver. / ' * 
Staff present: Josephine Gittler, chief coun$el. 

STATEMERI OF HON, JOHU C, CTJIVEE, A U.S. SENATOR FEOM lOm 

Senatbr Culver. The U.S. Senate Judiciary Subcommittee To In- 
yestieate Juvenile Delinquency will nQw*.come to order. The purpose' 
of today's hearmg is to hear testimony concerning the problem oi the 
so^aUed juvenile status offender. 

Juvenile courts^ in Iowa, as elsewherio; presently, have jurisdiction 
over juvenile status offenders. Status offender a term applied to 
juvemles who^gajge in noncriminal behavior which is nonetheless; 
regai^ded as ' unldsirable or lacking in propriety. Running : away," 
truancy, defiance of and refusal to submit to parental authority, aijid* 
promiscuity are typicaUy defined and treated as status offenses. ^ 
" The problem of juvemle status offenders, particularly runaways,, is > 
a large .and disturbing one in this Nation today. It is, estimated tlfat 
there are from 700,000 to 1 million runaway youths each^ year in 
America. 

Jtivenile status offenders are often dealt with by the polic^^.courts,'* 
and corrections process of the juvenile justice system. iWfortimately/ 
there ::is a great deal of evidence that such handling haS 'n9t beqn 
effective; and the people that have been submitted to that experience, 
often suffer* permanently damaging legal, social, and econotmc conse- 
qnences as a result of that process. ' . * •* . 

Perhaps the mosjb disturbing aspect of current treatment ^status 
offenders is the fact that many are detained in adult jails or etl^er 
secure facilities for long periods of time under undesirable condition)^ 
bef pr^ or during court processing of the cases. Moreover, a s^jbstantial • 
number of juveniles who are' found by the court to be status pffeAdeJrsr 
are ultimately sentenced to training schools or other secuije institutions. 

The Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinqufticy,t)f which I 
haye recently assumed the chairmanship, has a long history of conceipt : ' 
a]i>out the: treatment of status offenders. This subcominititee was^ 
responsible for the drafting of the Juvenile Justice and Delihquenj^ 
Prevention ^ct of 1974, which made Federal funds .available for ^. 



programs to help status offenders and improve State juvenile justice 
systems. In this act Congress placed extremely h\^h priority on, re- 
moval of status offenjlers from secure facilities and institutions. Con- 
gress specifically required that all States receiving grants under the 
act were to' assure that within'V given period of time no status of- 
fenders would be lockedf up in. secm-e facilities and institutions. 

/ I cannot overemphasize the importance of findidg alternative solu- ' 

ftiops to traditional ways of handling status offenders. Our success or;^ 
failure will have a direct bearing on our Nation's ability to control the 
alarming risp of serious ^rime in the years ahead. 'Moreover, the social 
waste of precious human resources entailed in failure to meet the ne^ds 
of the^e noncriminal but problem children is something that should be 
considered unacceptable in a civilized society. I think the problem of 
runaways als() is fundamentally significant.' It points up the need^ in 
our society for reexamination of our owti values as a peonley the tol^ 
'of the family, the problems of parental alcoholism, child ahtfSe,- the 
inadaauacy of flexibility in our educational systems, and in/terms of 
an imaginative {^Pproach to the special problems of certain youth. 
Most importantly we must detennine whether or not this ^'ociety can, 
afford opportunities of employment, can dear with the ^roblenis of 
poverty and discrimination, and wheth<?r' or not we iiQii develop 
alternative social services that are properly coor^lino-tec^' to meet this 

' challenge. 

, I do think this whole status offender issue is symptomatic of a more 
iasic illness in'American life tod^ay. "^' ^ t ' ' 

^ The specific purpose of today's hcarinrf,. which i^ ^ne of d serious 
nature is to inquire into the nature and extent of ^fljie status ^ffcAder 
problem here in Iowa and to niquire into. how tbjs problem is being 
handled- in our State with a view to determinmg: wlfat the Federal 
Government ha^ done, is doing, and should do to help States such as 
Iowa deal with the status offender problem .pfbre effectively and 

"^^inligiit of the number of witnesses who' ar6 scheduled to testify 
today and the limited time available foP the hearing, thefiubcommittee 
will impose a 10-minute limitation on the qiiestiomng of each witness. 
In order ts> insure that each witness, ha$*'ample time to provide the 
subcommittee with testimony, the h^>a'|jAg record ^v^ll remain -open 
for sutticicnt time for the witnesses to provide the. subcommittee 
with additional written jTtatements or respond to questions that we 
may wfeh to additionally propound Jo them. The^hearing retord wiU 
the'n,lirf' course, remain open for the f^sponses to tlio^ questions, 

Ourferst witness is Representative Jhomas Higgins. Represbntatlve 
HiffHinXhas befen the vice chaiman of the Interim Study Committee 
on Juve\ile Justice of' the Iowa General Assembly, and was floor 
manager bf House file 248, which constitutes a complete revision_of tlM5 
Iowa JuvenDe Code ^^5hich wan passed by the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives during this lastjsesiiion. We are delighted to have you with 
us this morning, ' , ' c 

STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS HIGGINS, A REPRESEin?^TtVE IN 
THE STATE LEGISLATURE OF IOWA, DES MOINES, IOWA 

4 Representative Higqins. Thank you very much, Senator Quiver. 
I want to thank you for the opportunity to speak here today. Ihe 
subject ci these hearings Jfx^s been the paramount coQCem of my legis- 
lative career, and this is'^a particularly appropriate time/or it to be 



receiving n^tiondl attention^ JBeing familiar yxMr ovm lone de- 
Yo^Qn ^ and welfare of society. #131 partibuiarly 

illeasM. that you' ha,vo assumed, the ^ajor responeibUi^ iti the.Seriate 
or legi^atiye action\in this area. 
Frqsenjb lowa'law that appUes to t^e so-called status offen<Je:^ may 
_ be found in.chapfer 232 of the Iowa Code. It defines a status offender 
as one whd b 'CunconfroUed by hia parents, gUarclians, or legal cu§- 
> ;tpdian by. j^easb^ wayward or habitually oisobedient or who 

: habitual^ depqrtfii himself in a manner ^that is.infurious to: himself 
. pr-othe^." I wahi tovstress parenthetically that that line which is 
S^st is lifted fwm the code. It is not niy own. »\ f 

jvThese defihitiona are found under the title "Ghild in Need of ^Assist-i 
ance/' which also include^ the definitions for abused, neglected/ 
• (fej^endent, and abandoned children. Prior tp'^action taken oy ^ 
last general assembly, status offenders were defined and treated as 
delinquents. As such, manv t)f them were wcarcera ted in. the twp 
State trainmg schools at Eldora and Mitchellville. Actijag, however, 
qpen the stimulus provided bv the Federal 1974 JuvenileJustice Act, 
T the legislature-stopped the labeling of status offenders as delinquents 
and foirbade their placement at the troining^chools. 

While this was a valuable improtemeUt Q^er previous law, it was 
certainly not enough, nor as we shall see, did- it fuDy satisfy the re- 
quirements of the 1974 act. In 1973, I approached the legislative 
coimcU with- a request for an interim, study of Iowa's juvenile justice 
system. The topic was assigned, and has oeen the object of continu- 
ing study by thelegislature during the ensuine years. It resulted not 
only , in the aforementioned legislation, but dso the passage in the 
house last year of a comprehensive revision of lowa'^s Juvenile Code^ 
which treats status offenders in a very different manner indeed. 
_ The reasons for these changes, I surest, may be found in what th^e 
committee discovered were 'serious inadequacies in the present law. 
P«t sraply^ the definition of status offedd^rs is so broad and so vajgue 
that it mvites selrious abuse of judicial discretion: Almost any child 
could fit the definition. Members of the cominittee talked to scores 
of 'children and caseworkers who dealt with status offenders. We dis- 
cov^ed a pattern of arbitrary and discririiinatory disposition of such 
cases; Part of the problem, of course, is that there are children who 
have committed no crimes against the St^te. Yet, they are frequwitly 
treated like criminals. Their freedoms are curtailed and they may be 
institutionalized, often for nothing more serious than runnmg away 
fronj home. I am mindful of one such mstance from my community 
where a girl spent 3 yii|rs in an institution because she^an away from 
home. Still anbther girrffom northern Iowa was placed in jaU, we were 
told by the judge, "Because she was shacking up with a nigger." 
Other such chUdreci are routinely placed for up to 6?" months in mental 
health institutes despite the fact there has been no allegation of emo- 
tional disturbance. 

One could rationalise such abuses, which arejnuch more systematic 
thaii my examples, if in the majority of cases coercive St^te interven- 
tion was effective. Unfortunately, suph is not the case. Studies have 
shown conclusively what the subjective ^'u^uent of oiu* committejB 
was. That is, the^State is not a very good pajfct. Indeed, one may infer 
from such studies that more harm may oe aone than good, that the 



child, and later society riiay have been better off if the child had simply 
been left to nin the streets. In* the* majority of cases, of course, there 
is a raiddle ground, but surely if the State is j^oing to break up families 
and place children in fdster situations, the burden should be on the 
State to show that.its irtter'est is compelling and its actions ara effective. 
That cannot be done for status offendei*s, ^ 

The other serious consequence of jamming the court with status 
offenders is that it diverts the court and its resources f rotn what should 
be i,ts true mission; Like other States, 'Iowa has oxperiehced an alarm- 
ing increase in vandalism', theft and other delinquent acts, as w^l as * 
child abuse and negleot. The court's^ attention migllt 'far better be 
devoted to these proolems. And our proposed new code gives tjie court 
better tools for addressiii": them by — for example, giving it access to 
'the control pf parental benavior. ' 

Most importantly, it provides a, much more satisfactory mechan- 
ism for handling 'the status offender. First, it flatly prohibits their 
^ detentioj^in secure faciUties. Given that, they are no dan^rer to society, 
that is only just/ Second, it substitutes a voluntary family in need of 
assistance proceedings for coercive State intervention. It vi^'S the, 
problems of status offenders as social and family problems and insists 
that they be dealt\\ith by community resources, such as mental * 
health centei^s a,nd family counseling, rather than the forceful power 
of the pourtr Experience shows that is the pnly way. that works. 

Senator Culver. Excuse me, Tom. Is that voliintaiy parental , 
^participation? 

Kepresentative HiGGixs. It is the family in n'eed of assistance 
proceeding^ They aro voluntary ^ip until the point where the court 
orders some family counseling, which is the disposition limited to the . 
court. Access to the court is voluntary. If the court orders the parents 
to engage in family counseling, and the parents refuse a la^\d'ul order, 
then the court, of coin*se, has the right to enforce its lawful order. 
• Clearly the problem of status offendei-s is not solved merely by 
changing the law. There is an essential continuum of services which 
must be available in a community if that community wishes to meet 
the needs of troubled children. They include, at a minimum, youth 
service bureaus and in-home family counseling programs, Sadly, 
suclk services are absent more often than not, in part because in the 
words of Justice Bazelon; '*We have allowed the courts to be a dump- 
ing grounds for such children,** 

^ However, part of the reason is also that the State has not Assumed 
its lawful responsibility to fund a sufficient number of such programs. ' 
It wQuld seem perfectly appropriate to me that any update of the 
lSi74 act should condition the distribution of LEAA funds t6 a State 
so that it make a showing it is moving to fulfill that responsibility. 
I do not regard ^that, as some do, as unwarranted interference by the , ^ 
Federal Government into the role of the State, ^ ^ 

Finally, of course, it will take the disciplined dedication, and I 
will say the love, of all. of us whQ care about children to ^e^ to the 
improvement of justice for them. In that, these hearings encourage me. 
' Senator Culler. Thank you very much. Representative* Higgins', 
I wish to commend yon for your leadership in this area, I am very 
grateful for the knowledge that you bring to bear on this subject and 
your suggestions here this morning. 



Aa you khoWl tibi^^ Justice and DdliniqiiieQcy Preyention Act 

1974 riijtiiree *^£b^ under the act' prohibit 

:the d^ention and of t< status offenders. WquU 

House' file 248 aa passed ^by the House of Representatives bring 
; ^ow^ into compliance with ti^e particu]lai| eligibility requirements? 
^ Kepresentatiye HiOQiNs^Ttiat^b ' ' ' \r 

£tenator CutVim^ t^e adequacy of aJtemative social 

services in Iowa in terms of imple]i\enting.tke objectives and goals of 
this legislative piolicjr? ^ a 

Repx^es^tcUii^e^Bj There hias been a lot of progress, Senator, 
m the last 4 yeajsiiiihat respect; we'^j^ gotten ajot more group homiasy 
a lot more, ram^ used to. Tnere are 

jBxcellent progrfUib imrp City. I think yciu Will hea^ , about one la^er 
tcfday. Also Ames ancrotheV 6ommuii)Lies. /Nevertheless, it is still^very 
^ spotty, and bneVof the responsibiliti^ that my committee Is going to 
' assume during: this intei^ is to devise legislation which will provide 
^wherever one^^s in Iowa, ifyou^e a troubled chfld, you will have access 
to those basic services. We intended that the act, which has passed 
the^JSous^p ti^U not take effect until 197 to allow us to increase^ the 
funding for; tho^e services so that they are'' available at the time the 
acVne^dk tb W linplemented; 

SenatSr CuLVUB. Wjbat is the status" of the bill in the Senat^^> / 
Representative Hiogins. Every indication I have is that they , are, 
,^^mteinaing t^^ the bill ready^ for debate the first W0i& of the session. 
' ^ Senator GuiiVBB. You^ interim study, is that available now?* 
Representative HiGGiNS. We^ axe just now coi^ 
" Beriatof Culver. You haven't a^y documented — r-^ . ; . 

s^atftr CuLVBi^.Gne of the thicCgs that* concerns me' a great deal, 
..when we^ talked about alternative services tarthe juvenile justice 
^system fo^^^aling with the. problem of statps offenders is the lacirof 
XQordiufi4;ion in>;the social services sector., t'or example, juveniles 
finding themselves' in^ this kind of situation are subjedtied to an in<^ 
credible ia'aze of pe'op^^ agencies, and paper work. I am troubled 
about what I iperceive to be th6 lack of concern about responsibility 
for' th^jjong-term resolution of a juvenile's problems by a probation • 
officer ot someone else.' Itiseems to me that if we just bounce juveniles 
art)un4 it only exq-cerbates^fhe insecurity that, to a signiftcant degree, 
gave,fise to some of their problems initially. ' 

Represenfa^ve HidatNS. I have no question about that. In fact, I 
h&ve been w'drkiRg with a young man ^he last 6 months who just 
happened to conds up to the legislature because somebody told him the 
legislature was dealing with ^e problem of juvenile justice.. He is 18 
now. He #as sepdi^t^ted from his parents when he was 6 years old. He 
^as' essentially Abandoned by them and was raised in Iowa's institu^ 
tions and fpster hom^s from the age of 6 until the age of 17. He had, 1\ 
think, some 15 different placements over that period of time. ^ ' 

He has an IQr"I have seen the test scpres — of 125 and yet has only 
a third grade reading ability. As a conseouencei,. jie is in no sense emo- 
tionally prepaired to handle the respon^ility of adulthood* and vet 
he is thrust oii^ the othiBr end of the system now. What we are intending, 
is the .Qreation of -youth ^ervice-bureaus whose primary function^ sole 
function really; will be to coordinate that system, make it work for 

: 27-721-^8 — \ t « ' 



tiitt ehild 80 they are centhiQy accountable for that child. Th^y are 
the child's advoCftte and what seraceB are^ing to be brought to b^ar 
upon that child willr'bo ishaimeled effective^ through that youth serv- 
ices bureau to that individual. We h&ve too many kids who fall through 
tto cracks. ; " ' ' ^ 

. Senator CvhTB&i^l want to thank you again for yoiu^ testimony, 
and say that I deeply appreciate and have been greatly impressed by 
the. attention the Iowa General Assembly is §ying to the status 
offender problem. • 
. In tbis area as well os some others the legislature is in the vanguard 
of trving to come up with moi^e^ective approaches to basic social 
problems and I hope the legislauSn is suooessfull;^ implemented/ 
[The prepared statement of Rep. Thomas Higgins follows:] 

Pbspabxd Statement of Hok. Thobiab J. Hiooinb, ^ Representative iN'4bHB 
' State Leqiblaturb of loytK ' 

' Senator Culver^ zneml^erB of the committee: I am/pleased to be able to testify 
before you toda.7 on the process Iowa has made in Complying with one 6t the key. 
. prQvifliooft Qf_thCLl924.JiiYenUe Delinquency Act^ the abolition of incorceratipn for 
BtatuB offenders. . / 

Let zne note for the record, however, that I sjp. offering only a persoAal perspec- 
tive based upon my service in the Iowa legislature as Vice Chairman of the Interin) 
Study Committee on Juvenile Justice. Recently I was designated to be the ^rin-' 
dpal Re^ohal Officii for Begion VII of H^W, and my remarks should not be 
conatnjed as necessarily reflecting the positipn of the Dep^pnent. 

r am very happy to. tell you that Iowa is within sight pf not only fuU compliance 
with the 1974 law, but ai:ip^ars likely to gQ4)eyond that goal tg^^iminaiion of the 
court's jurisdiction over status offondfirs altogether. ; , <#* 

Let me back up. Shortly after thjp enactment of the 19T4 law, th& Iowa General 
Assem'bly passecf legislation redeflning/status offender^ 'as "children in need of 
assistance'.^insteai^.-pf delinquents, and forbade their placement in either of the 
State's twajuvenUe security institutions. Thig change was prompted more by the 
Endings of an interim legislative comiiiittee than by.a fear of loss of federal funds^. 
\|hicli demonstrates, I . think, that the policy direction was a sound one. Fortu- 
imioly, it was only a beginning step. • » 

' Faced with a renewed mandate, the Legislative committee began the mo^e 
oomprehensive task of rewritine/the whole of Iowa's juvenile code. Althoi^eh it 
^gaged many issues conceming^the rights of individuals and the needs. of society, 
no single, ussue received as miicbt concentrated attention and debate as-th6 questiipn • 
of statuis offenders. / ^ 

After a thorough examination of the literature, extensive hearings and site 
visitations, the committee concluded unanimously theft , the. best public policy was 
to eliminate status oiffenders from the jurisdiction of the court. It Was a.move. 
dictated by logic and experience. Happily, it more than fulfills the mandate of -the ^ 
1974 law. The point I wish to emphasize, however, is that it was done because It \s 
good public policy. / 

The 1974 Act required that status offenders not be detained in secure indtitu- 
tions. Cfoviously we solved that problem by the f^tion^I have dqscribed^ .but in. 
additiPn, our legislation wojM^d prohibit the incarcer&tioh of any juvenUe in a 
locked facility unless there could be shown on rather specific grounds that he or 
sheivas B physica)/xhreat to themselves or those around them.^ Naturally, we are 
'speaking here of mdiylduals charged or adjudicated as delinquents. The bill does 
iiot allow dependent or neglected children to be kept in a looked f^ilit^. < . 

llie bill has at least one other relevf^it feature. It reauires a detention hearing 
within 48 hours of beifig taken into custody. I believe that both tl^s feature and 
the safeguard^on detention that I described above should become a condition 
of receiving f^erai funds in •any future le^slation.' There is .abtmdant evidence „ 
that the practice of^inoaaceration, where; it is not necessary Its a maitt^li bf .^iiblip^ 
aafety, ultimately do^ far more harm to the individual than any;, conceivable 
bdient to/society. It reinforces the kind of negative Btereot3rpiidft which leads 
ahnoBt inexorably to a future lifetime of crime.' ^ ^ / ' 

The B^me r0aso4ing underpinned our move on status offenders^^ The prepon* 
deranc^ of evidence gathered by psycholpgists, sociologists^ and criminologists over./ 
the last two deeades suggests very stron^y that coercive intervention rby the* 
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'p one dito^ tlwt i^ttoiMfT % 

the famll;. unit. Ckiurt intervfAtlcmrv^ ; 
bura^iiedby delii^quenoy^^^ ; ^ 

too|Oftear^^lIithebrea^ 
. be awe to devise' an hi 
; ; W)9e inato^oea. Miw wOl be a BeooBtfty^ Bui ae^y ^he evidteiMe is. 
: mnered by iii-j^^ CK>Uiiqieling effoii;^ ddmoiiBtratea^ ^ tiUce 
'-'''piaoe wmci^ are'not neoe^sary*: ^ z.- . .i;,; 

I'do want to strtss that such legislailbn otdriesi with it tbe obli«ktioH td develop 
good community rciaourced. There will be tho^ who will claim, Senator, /that thia 
will neyer be done. If it i» a terrible indictment of our ability to respond toi 
an overriding need; But> I would say this* So long as we (K>ntijQue to use the cduirt? 
as a dumping ground for our most pressing social, ratheir .thjan chmlnal prpbleitiu^^ " 
_ Stat^a^4 local ' commtmities will never answer the chaUenge. .Aid . we_ will never * 

'"break out^f^Be syxid?6me ofTldlufe w^dh p^^ our efforts for famSTeS^in : -, 

■ 'need;,of assl^tancie*;"; ■ ■•■^i'v n ;v;,- ■.. . 

We have made a start in Iowa. After much debate and approval by two ^ 
committees, the Iowa Bouse approved the legislaitlon by a v6t6 of 91 to six thiB^:;^^^^^X : . 

Sear. I antidpiate favorable action by the Senate next year. The role of the court r 
i status offense oases is limited to tljie provision of cbUn^eling and then bnl^f 
whejA requested' byv the family after a showing that all other vomntary'remedies 
have been exhausted. In the absence of any neglect or criminal interest^ that is thcr 
proper role of the 'State.'': -^^ 
. Imally, I want to say that the role of this committee and its legislation has been : ^ 
invaluable in^the inteliigent^ straggle to identify the causes and proper solutions \ V 
for juvenile delinquency. We must redouble our efforts in that regard. The in- ^ 
fluehces agaixi^ the family, in pur society are many: television' aiivertisingj^ xsorr^^^^^^^^^^;^^^.' ^^^^/ ^^^ 
XM>Tate poUcy, spiritual and physical poverty are but a few. Let us make goVernr ^ ; / 
ment an aily rattier than an a^ y ■ : ' ^y: -.;':^ " * : 

Senator GiTtip}R*. 0^ vsdtnesses axe two young'people, Gheryl ^^-^v 
» N. a^d. Janets iiL V-/'--' ;V-'M.-.^ 

We.are relally happy to welc^ 
and .Janet v^er$^^r^ 
" the iuyemleijtistice system and how it operates. Tljey both have been 
^ooa ekoitgih to a^ee to tesiify here tnis morning because jof their 
* interest, tiieit concern, and their involvement in some of the problems 
that we are going to be discussing today. I have assured them that if ' 
thei^e af e anv re^esentatives of the media here, they wiU not writd 
stones or take p^^ would reveal their identities. FhotOH 

fi(raph8:and:.fi^ taken from the back of the room. I . 

hope iihat jarir^pne will respect that request. 

Gheryljit is nice of you to come today. I appreciate it. I understand 
.^^ you ran away from home several times. How old were you when you 
started to* run away f ' 
" •■ ' 

•STATEHiCNT 0^ CHERTL 

GHBRtx. I was 14 v^^ ■ 
Senator Oulvbr. Why did you run away? 
. ChidRTl. My parents were vejjy restrictive. They were religious and 
they '^d down suqh rules as no swimmipg or bowling or skating , or 
jusi amy aOtianties. I^c^ janywhere with friends. I could just 

go out on dateS; with males,^ That was the only way I could get out~ 
of the house, and I just got iaick of it, not being able to do anything* 
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• SenaWr Culver. What happened^ then? I understaild that: because 

you ran aw^ erventuaJly you were institutionalized, is that ■ 

CHEfti^i, "xes; a number of times* I was first placed in Lutheran 
pgrchiatric ward, then Methodist psychiatric ward, the Clarinda 
Mental Health Institute twice, and eventually Iowa Training School 
. for Gurls at Mitchellville. ^ . i n n o 

. Senator Culver. What event led to your placement m Mitchellyme t 
' Cheryl: Well, I had- just gotten off probation, -and since that was 
my .goal^I only had^^ one goal at that time to make probation; and 
when I gotf"off probation, it was just sort of a shock. I had no goals or 
anything aiid jufiifc-sort of upset me and I ran ^waV to talk to some 
people at Claririda, "social workers and friends and things; and I, camQ* 
Jback and picked up by the police and sent to Mitchellville. 
- Senlttot Culver. How long were you in Mitchellville? 

'Cheryl. I wa^ there from November 1973 to May 1974. * . 
Senator Culver. Can you describe the physical facilities at Mitchell- 
ville as they were at the time you were "there? 

ChkByl. ok. There were four cottages in -which the gut^ls lived-. 

i*^ They were locked at all times, and the staff let you out if th^ey knew 
where you were eoing and when you would be back. The girls, had 
rooms upstairs. They opened from.the outside; but once you got in 
and shut the door, they were locked. , . , 

Senator Cijlver. What method of disciplme arid pumshmerit w^re 
Titilized at filitchellville at the time y od, were there? ^ . . 

Cheryl. They' used a form o{..behavior modification. What it was 
was a level system, and as you imprbved as s6en by the staff there, 
you moved up the level system eventually graduating from there. 
Also they used solitary confinemesnt if you acted up or, ran away or* 
anything like that. - ' . , „ .„ ' ' 

Senator Culver. Were the gjrls at Mitchellville at any time you ^ere 
*r there given drugs? 

Cheryl. Yes; thev Were. 

Senator Culver. For what purpose? _ , i x i i 

Cheryl. Well,^hey-we given Elavil., I was given Elavil to level 
' out my moods; and then other girls weyp given anticonvulsive medicine 
because there were some epileptics, and I think they did use tran-. 
souilizers a little bit, but they didn't use a lot of^drugs. . 
Senator Culver. What kind of education did you receive while 

YOU were there-? , i t j. 

Cheryl. When I first came there they gave a series of tests, 
reading, writing,^ math, and they decided I would start thfere a* the 
school on campus and go there for . awhile and- eventually I went to 
Sea II to get my high school diploma, and I took two college courses 

^^sSiator Culver, How' widely did the girls participate m thege edu- 

""^Sery^^X'ou think there were jSO girls somewhere 

around there. There were only about six that participated at arpa 11. 
Senator CiiLVER. . What were your feetmgs about bemg at 

^cS^i^m^ I first got Wre I-I wasn'^ "P'^^^t^Tt^-^ jT^. 
locked up becanse I had been locked up for 2 years and had a^justej 
to that by now. so that was not upsettmg. I was ]ust used t^^jj- f.^f 
iixstitutionalized by then and I was very dependent on m^titutions, 



il ""j?^* enjoyed il bfecause I had more freedoin than at home I 
wild ta^ to people, I ^d j^t how I wanted pretty much, you know. 
tbi»k.how I waated to sb^^ and so I don't reaUy have a 

^ negative picture of Mif^Hrille becaiise of th^t because I was institu-"^ 
^^.tuMiiaUaed^bjrt^^ waa tad that I was dependent <Jn that 

Aff aod I liked the girls there, so that also contributed to my positive 
, feelufg. I l)ecftme very close to people. 

Senaitor CuLYKR. what are yotf doing now? • • 

ChebtI'- l am a senior at the University of Iowa majoring in social 
.wark|>«tid#Mciology. This summer*I'm doing my practicum at the girls* 
grpup heme in Iowa City and 141 graduate in December. 

Senator QuLVBR. That is a remarkable success story. How do vou 
account for that fact? ' 

Chbkyl. Well, it certainly wasn't because of the institutions. I be- 
Ijeve It was because of 6, few people that worked in those places. There 
waa one wunselor specifically at Mitchellville who constantly 
pushed me on and told me that I could do it, made gie feel very good 
about j;9yself ; and she .pushed me on to coUage and said you can do it 
you can gBadiiate; and so that— that helped a lot. It really increased 
my aelf-esteepa ; and then I had a field Worker who idso patted me on 
• the back, and if 1 messed up, he would make me start all -over and 
wouldn't criticize. He Would say, you know, we all make mistakes and 
- lefr me go' from there, - . ' 

^ Senator Culvbr.^You mentioned that you develbped close friend- 
ships* with^sonie of the other girls at Mitchellville. Do you know what 
has happened to some of them? ' ' 

CttjSBYL. The ones 'that I do know about, most of them all have 
babies^ A few. tu-ei.married. Some have gone into prostitution or other 
illft^al activities.. ' ^ - - ^ 

^nator CuLVBB. What suggestions do you have, Cheryl, for us re- 
«aWmg what we should be dq^jxg to insure more effective and proper 
trefl^tment of jroung people such as fouTsdff 
: CHbBYL. I think \^n Irids JSrst jpbine ipto the system, if they're 
colng.to bybrought in, they shoujd be listened to; because when kids 
wst qoni^in,4 think that's what they need and what they want; and 
TOO dlten they come into' the court, the court listens to the parenls 
to probation oflScei^, and ^verybocjy else' but the«d, he or she is left 
puMf the.decisigbmfl^g completely-; Mid too ^n they're put/& * 
fawttlor eveiythim when sometimes it's th^ parents who^are at,fiult; 
wad second, IthinE. if people are going to be put in ii^titutioQS. Wen 
they come out .they should have -vocational, training 'liecause likfe in 
Mitchellvillfe, tJie girls who cottie out of there, th^ would* have no 
vocational traliling,They have to<be on their ow^ because, you k^ow 
they're 1^ They have to have a job or some sort pf ecSnomlc support 
so they're forced^ into marrtage and pcostitution jttet.Tjfecause of eco- 
nomictreasons ; so I think thw should have vocational training to insure 
them jobs when they eet ohIm. 

Senator Ciilvbr, This h»been very helpful, Cheryl. I appreciate 
It. Professor Gittler would like to ask a few questions of Janet. . - 

STAIEMEHT OP JAHKT B. ^ 

Professor ^irrtEB ISubcommittee chief counsel]. Janet, how old 
are you now? - ' 
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Janet. Seventeen. r to 

Professor Gittlbr. I understand when you were about IS years 
old, you were remoifcd from your home of your natural parents and 
placed in a foster home. Why was this done? 

Janet. 1 was removed because my home was i^nstable at the time. 
My parents were alcoholics. 

Professor Gittler. I understand thatyou ran away from the foster 
home that you'were eventually put in. Why did you run away? 

Janet. I didn't feel comfortable with other people. 

Professor GittlEr. Were you ever arrested and placed in jail as a 
result of running away? * • 

, Janet. Yes; at the time I ran away from the foster home 1 was 
picked upland I was put in jail. 

Professor Gittler. Can you describe it for us, what it was like, 
^jail? Was it an adult jail? , u 

Janet. Yes; it was. It had bu^ in it and it had a bed and bars and 
a toilet and a sink; and.it was, sort of scary. 

Professor Gittler. How long were you in there? 

Janet. 'Twenty hours.^ 

Professor Gittler. How did you get put there, I mean, was there 
anv hearing beforehand? 

Janet. No; the officer that picked me up— he just took me to ijxe 
Johnson County Sheriffs Department. 

Professor Gittler. The jail there? 

Janet. Yes; I don't think there is even a record, showmg I was 

Professor Gittler. What effect didi)eing in jail have on you? What 
were vour feelings there? Do yon remember them? • • i_ 

Janet. It was difficult to understand why they put me in jail with- 
out giving — contacting my social worker, and I was just feelmg like 
my rights as a person was discarded, like — like they didn't care. 

Professor ^Gittler. Eventually after running away seven times 
you were sent to Toledo; is that right? * 

Jwet! Yes. • 

Professor Gittler. How old were you when you were sent there? 
Janet. I was 13. ' , . 

Professor Gittler. Why did you go there, why were you told^ 
was necessary to send you there? - . , - r 

Janet. They said that I needed a stable pla^^e of residence to live; 
ancT instfitutions aren't stable, I mean, because they're, you know, 
every>-<iay they change. u / ■ 

Professdr Gittler. ,What'do you mean? Canypu explain that for 
us a little bit more abcJaf every day they cl\ange?" 

-Janet. Well, people would come and g6 and just, the house people 
would come ivp and junk. It just wasn^'t a stable place for me to be. 
They wanted me to live in a situation that would be stable because I 
wasn't living in a ijtable i)lace, you know, for a few years in my home. 
Professor Gittler. Were there other girls your age there? 
, Janet. Most of them were 16 years old, and I wa5 like the second 
) the youngest there. 

Professor GirrLER. How lon^^ did yon stay there? 
Janet. Eleven months. 

Professor Gittler. What were your feelinjr^i about beiug there, 
looking back on them, whether you think it was a good experience, bad 
experience, how-^ ^ 



Ja»bt. It was sort of like a learnmg experience bec^ua^ I was neyer 
aecmnd a lot 6t people^ before; but it was negative beoaiuse tbey—Ii 
needed a stablejplaGe to live and it wasn't stable. 

IVofessor rQmuBB. After you were released from Toledo, where 
' did you go to live? / - 

Janbt. The Youth Emergency Shelter in Iowa, City. 

I^rofessor QnTLEB. How long were you there? 

JA^fSfT, About 2 montiis. - , 

Brofessor Oittlbr. Then where did you go to live? 
, fjANXT. I went to a foster home. I lived in two foster hpmes before^ 
was: placed m Toledo the second tyne, • 

^ Bi^ofessor Gittlbb. How old were you when you went back to Toledo 
for the second ;time? « : 

: JaVtet. Fifteen. * / . 

' Profesaw GiTTLEB. Why were you^ 

iJanet. I didn't have any place to go and 6iy social worker told me 
I was' just go^ to go and stay^ for ^ weeks, and he didn't tell me I 
, ,was going to get evaluated; and they had an eval center and so I 
went and stayed there, add they didn't really evaluate me because 
they w-ere just more or less trying to find me a place to live, 

Professibr Gittlbb. How long did you stay m Toledo that second 
time?. • 
-Janet. Nine months. 

Professor Gwtler. Were you given any drugs by the people there* 
whiler you were there? 

Janet. Yes ; the first time I was there I was on (Jexedrine and most of 
the time that is used for h3rpei;active children, and I wasn't hvper- 
active. It was used so I could concentrate, and I told them I clidn't 
want to be put on any drugs, aod I was forced to or I would have been 
locked up in security. 

Professor Gittler. You were told if you didn't take them you would 
be put in detention? \* . 

elANET. Yes. 

Professor Gittler, What kind of schooling did you receive while 
you were at Toledo?.^ 

Janet. The first time I was there was different from the second - 
time, because I needed to catch up in some schooling the first time I 
was there, and that helped. That was good for kids that needed to 
catch up and for kids that were at their o^ level. They — the educa- 
tion wasn't very good at all. » 

Professor Gittler, What kind of. discipline and punishment were 
used while you were there? ^ 

Janet. Security lockup, and restrictions if you just D^sbehaved, if 
you had an argumenkwith a girl, they could put you on restriction — 
schibbing floors and doing tasks like that. ' ' 

Professor Gittler, Was it ftir, I mean the way it was administered? 

Janet. No. , 

Professor Gittler, In what way did you feel it Vas unfair? 
. Janet. They just decided they'd give you restriction if you even 
tried to;— if you talked about it, they just say^ just do your restrictions. 
That's it, you didn't have any say-so over it. 

Professor Gittler. What effect did your stay in Toledo have upon 
you? •) 
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ie away, they shouldn't 

^__§e that you feel strongly 
on the basis of your expen- 



\ Jankt. I dwi't know. It was a very scary, experience for me. It~ 
iftd^ ine think about h|>w they could put so niany girls in a cottage 
Scaiose there was — there was ovdr 20 gffls in each c^tage ; and it was 
Jffictdt to live^th thht many people all the time^and to' deal with 

, th^. - / • • • /I J /> 

Professor GiTTLEfi. Did you^eyer engage in any crunmal conduct? 

Janibt. No. ■ , ' / "^"^ J/- o ' • 

Professor Gittleb. Where are you now, whit are you domg" 
Janet. I live in Iowa City with a foster mother^ anjH work at a 
sbhool. Tm a tutor in the morning and in the afteniQWi I work at a 
park, recreation. ^ / x. 

Proffissor Gittler. What suggestions do you h^e about what we 
should do to insure more effective, tre^ment juveniles such as 
yourself? ^ 
Janet. I^j^iink if they're going to\ 
• have such lorce groups of people li^ 
, • Professor GitTLicR: Is there )a~" 
about that you would like to see 
-toce? . 1 ^ 

Jajjet. The staff at the instituAio^, I think they should be ^vaiu« 
ated*when they go to get thQir/jaJSs because some of them — they're 
just out for a lob and, they lit/ the worjk of just having to, you 
, Imow^ tell people whai tp do^, a^idot's vejy difficult to deal with someone 
like that because you tell ihe«Vhow you feel, like I remember talking 
. to this one cottage parem aw she just locked me up because she said 
that I — I had td conle down^o earth, because she wasn't like I thought 
she was, and I was)focl^ until I would say yeah, you're right and I 
was wrong, or I wouju ha^e been locked up until the day I left. 

Professor Gittleb. Is/^bere -anything else, Jan, that you would like 
to suggest? // ^ ^ 

Janet, I dob't thinlLfeo. I'm sort of nervous now. 
Senator Culveb. l/want to thank you very much Jan and ChervL 
You have been extjtetnety helpful to us. I appreciate it, and I also 
want to tell you hc^/very proud everyone mtist be for what you are 
doing with yoiir lives now In spite of your experiences; and I certainly 
want to wisli yot/suc^ss. I wajnUto thank you verv much for helping 
.to contribute at ttii/^mofning^ hearing, and I hope this experience that 
you sharecy witn us can be put to good use in terms of what we do in 
the futxir^in tlfisiirfea 'and perhaps afford opportunity for other young 
people to/na^ a ^tter^ experience. 
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/x.BB. Thank you Senator for thb opportunity to i 
/eb. TJie next witness is Hon. Forrest Eastmaof who 
iistrifct court jtidge and is chairmian of the Juvenile 
\.S30ciat;ion. I apa pleased to welcome you Mere this 
jand afford your restimony.*^ ^ 
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. Judge/ Eastman. Senator thilver, ladies and gentlemen: First I' 
shoulcl oleai? up the fact that there is no Iowa Juvenile Court Judges 
Association. There is only one judges association that is the lo^a 
Jtldg^ '[Association. 
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' Senat6rCuLVW.,%^ you cha?rpq/an of something? 
* Ju^ge Eastmak. l?aim cEairm^of the Juvenile Laws Committee of 
b^erlowft Judges Jissotiation/Th^at the only official group of juvenile 
*ouft judges mihe State of lowk ^ * . 

Senator' CuLVJlfR. We fvill ^Ve that accurately reflected, and I 
apologize. .A> ' ^ i • / 

Judge Ea^m^n:! should alspijake it clear that I am sneaking today 
for myselfiuid for the individuiij members of that committee. I am not 
authorized to sp^ak for tBo I^a Judges Association/^ 

Senjktor' Culver. That qualification will alsfiTbe/hgled. 
' Jujige E^TMAN. First, I think it is necessarvTto define the term 
"staius oflfandier/ • Ft is thrawn around rather freSly, but it has diflFer- 
_ connbtatiolis in peopje's minds. Th^ usual/definition is "a<5hild 
ho coiimii;tis an offense *that would not bfe clashed as a crime if it was 
committeif by. an adult." For my purposes,/ think that definition is 
too broud. ' / 

The legislative^ Representatives of the pe()ple sitting ih duly consti 
tuted assembUe^ hOiVe the power to enac/ criminal laws. It is a lej * 
' lature's perogati^^e to detefmine the propriety of such laws, if the 
^nact any law as^ a crimmal law, and /hey act within constitutional 
limitations, then it is a criziainal offense/, and I don't think it is proper 
to say that it is a slatus offense. A better definition of "status offender!' 
is ''children who comnfit nonci-iminalyacts'' that iare statutorily definoQ 
as '^delinquent acts" or Tall within the ^''in need of supervision" 
category nised in Some Stitc^s, The^e are typically the "uncontrolled 
^or incorrigible'' or the "injurioiis to himself oi* others" sections that 
are foqnd within a State's tlefinitipix of delinquency. 

I would ^so like to limit thaf expression of my opinion^ to three 
specific areas concerning status/offenders. The first is: Should status 
ofTenses fall within deliiiqueiwSy or the neglected and dependent 
categories, or should they con^rise a third category^ Second, should 
status offenders be detained, cw- treated in secure facilities? And third, 
should status offenders be mduded within the' jurisdictional limit 
of the juvenile court? 11 
Before addressing the sgfecific matters; I think you should have 
^ome concept of my overEl personal philosophy so you,wil^ know 
<exactly where r^m comijffg from. I believe no society can 'continue 
to exist without viable- methods for the .indoctrination .of its yoimg 
into the mores and norins of that society. All governjnent sanctions 
should be the last resort of the society, the last method used. When 
^all else fails and governmental intervention becomes necessary, the 
iflunediato and primar]^ goal should be to alter tl^e situation as quic^y 
as pos3ible to make'conti^ed intervention unnecessary. On the basis 
of this philosophy^ my opinions on the previously stated issues are 
as follows: * 

First, only cAninaJ acts^hould fall within the delinquency category. 
Status offenses should c^e within the dependency or child-in-need- 
of-assistance ca.tegorie^.^There should be no separate chins or pins 
categories for status ofjenden^. The change of names is too ojten 
cosmetic^ with no- material difference in the dispositional alternatives 
available. Iowa ha^ moved its status offense sections oat>of the cle^ 
linquency section and joined them with the' former neglect and de- 
pendency section to create one all-encompassing category entitled 
'child in need of assistance>" This has been a progressive step and 



h* found almost universal acceptance by the judo;es; however, it 
has resulted in limitatjons on preadjudication detention t\^\ are 
difficult to comply withf and J^his brings us* to the second "ts^^ue. ^ 

Second, staJbs •offenders as a general rule shpuld not be h^ld yn 
secure settings prior to adjudication, nor shopld the tfainmg school 
ba a dispositional alternative. One exceptionifiJiouUl be made. Status 
"offenders who habitually absent thomsolvos from parental a'uthority 
or^tourt juft^diction should be subject -to short-term detention in a 
seduV^faci>rty. Iowa allows 12 hours of ''protective^ supervision." in 
such case/ The courts finds 12 hours in som^rases to he inadequate. 
-This ca/ lead, unfortunately, to the use of ])sychmtrtc hospitals 
for sucti detentipn after all else has failed. I feel that such a use of 
the hospitals is inapprDi)riate. \ 

' On the day I prepared this statement, I heard a number of cases 
involving juvenileti— a numhei^ of them involved riirmway juveniles. 
I/would like to jw^^t run the rase'history of one of these juveniles and 
/give you art example ofahe typo of children and the type of problems 
that qoine before the court. 

This ^as a young lady that.by the carry part of her 15th year had 
rifh away'froiu home o^i six occasions, Ai)nl 1976, at the end bf her 
sixth runaway, she came to the police (UYartment on her pwn and 
asked for help. From that point on the iV^tory was as follows: On 
April 8 she was placed in a fof^ter home oft a teminu'ary haSis. On 
Aj>ril 19 she ran awav. On April 21 she was placed in the youth shelter 
upon being picked up. On Aj)nl 25'icturiutl to the foster home. On 
April 27 she ra» awav. On April 2S ^hc turned herself in to the youth 
shelter. On May 2 she ran awav. On May 22 sh(* was pu ked up and 
was placed at the Mental Health institute. On May 27 she ran away. 
She was picked \\\) on the same day. One .lune W she ran away again 
from the Slental Health Institute and was pu ked up on the same day. 
On December 20 she ran away agam. On December 22 she was returned 
and was placed in a residential treatment center. On January 21, 1977, 
she ran away. On Januarv :n, 1977, >hc was jucked.up and was placed 
back in her own home. On Fehruarv i:i she ran away. On Febj'uarv 17 
she was relunuHl and placed \n a group home On A])nl IS she ran aWa>-. 
bn April 26 she was pickeil u]) and rcturiiod to the giou|) ho;ue. On 
April 30 .she ran awav. , i i 

. On Mi(y 12^ she wa.- pickcil up aiu.l phu c*l nt the youtli slielter. 
Iwenty nunut.cs later sfie ran i.vva\, On May l7 :.he was retum«Hl to 
the shelter. SH? ran away on the >ame datt- On May l-S she was 
returned to ihe Mental Health ln>tiiut(: On .lune 2:Uve held a hearing 
She asked for a placemenf at the children's home in 'loledo. She^said 
she talked to a number of girU and heard good things about the 
Toledo home ami that >lie just wanted to get on with it, so I ordered 
a prt^plaTtement evalmmon at Toledo She ran away from thtv hallway 
in front of the lourt room 'while waiting for transportation. 

The obvious cpic^Mon to a>k t.-- why not let her go," at lea.st if you 
were not her pan^nt if vuu w<ie her parent, you nught have some 
other idea. ()n one (if tlu- o« ea>ion> of her ruiiaway, she was foimd 
living with one or two voung nien She rt jxirted that she believed she 
was pregnant and (lad vcnen al di^eM^e Both te.^ts were negative. On 
the next rnnawnv >he wm.- foun*l living; with a tlifferent young man. 
Again reported th..t >h.- wa,. pregnant and wa ti Ving to get pregnant. 
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Agaia thertests were negative, I think society must decide if we want 
our rs,- 14*i 15-, 16-year-pld-boys or girls completely free to choose 
their fife pattern, ... 

On the third point, I think it is imperative that the status offender 
be/etained within the jurisdiction of the juvenile' court. 4^o do other- 
wise) is to abandon some of our most needy children, to the streets. 
The theoreticians Say a status offender should,be* treated. in the c^- 
munity on a voluntary basis without court intervention. Whenever 
this is possible, I am in complete agreement. Court Action should 
be reserved only for those cases where there is no voluntary coop- 
eration by the juvenile or the family; or where the cbmmunity fails 
to sufjply the necessary services. HoWeyer, court sanctions must I : 
available wh^n all other alternatives have failed. 

In-^siimmary, I believe the status offender should be placed in the 
dependency or child in need of assistance category. The.statiis offender 
should not be housed ii^^ecure facilities unless they repeatedly show 
by their action they cannot, be held in anything less, and then the 

Elanement should be of short duration. The status offender should 
e retained within the jurisdiction of the juvenile coprt. 
I wpuW like to make one further comment that is slightly off ^he 
subject. Today we are discussing the cu^rfent juvenild justice fad, 
status offenders. Yesterday it was diversion. Before that it was cojxx- , 
munity services. Before that it was confidentiality of rec()rd. Earlier 
still it was due-process protections. All of these matters come forth 
and our literature is filled/ with the current fad at any ^ven tirrte, 
they are all important and proper subjects of legisjative action. 

However^, we can legislate on all these matters/o meet the pbpular 
demands of the day and we can play games wim semantics by rede- 
fining ' delii^uency" as '4n need of supervision}' or change the names 
of reform schools to training schools to industria^ schools without 
making any basic change in the treatment of the children involved. ; . 

There is only one way to upgrade the system' cm a permanent basis, 
and that is to improve the quantity and quality of the 'personneJ- 
within the system. We niust develop techniques for recruiting and 
training the best po.ssible judges and child workers. Only people have 
any meaningful effeet on children's lives, not printedf words, pro- 
cedures or systems. 

Senator Culver. Thank yoif, Judge. Wluit nercentage of the ju- 
veniles th^t are referrecl to your court are alleged to be status offenders 
asiopposed to criminal offenders? . / 

iPudge Eastman. I have no idea. The strati^s offenders are grouped 
in the child in heed of assistance category, and they are not pulled 
out statistically. I would have to go ovet all cases ancfv count them 
individually to have that information. ' i ^ 

Senator Culver. You don't have any sense of that, I m*feivn, whether 
they Come before you as runaways and truants as opposed to formal 
criminals? 

Judge Eastman, Everybody loves to put these children ioto nice 
neat categories, but they just don't live that way. Practically every 
delinquent is a status offender. Many so-called status offenders have 
delinquent backgrounds. Almost all of the delinquents and status 
offenders are children in need of assistance at some point in their 
career. They flow together. Any ope petition may involve a delinquent 
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^ti'some aUegations of whltwc^uld be called jstatus offense, or it may 
• i^olve a 'child in need of assistance with some allegations that may l^e 
; ^jailed status oflfense. They are just children. . „ ^ . j ' 

;/rSenator Culver. What kind of conduct is gtoerally treated as • 
•status offense conduct? ' \ ^ « - 

• . Judge Eas-Aian. Well, as I say. We don't separate status otfenses 
^ 'categorically. We don't liave in nfeed of supervision categories. . Ihey 
fere Sll children in need of assistante. Using ^he. two definitions for- 
merly used for status offensesTwithin 'tfie delinquency definition, they 
are the childreB that may be .in complete conflict with their, parental 
environmeBt and completely out of cpntrol,. either runaway or sunply 
refuse to have anything to do with any authority. (They are on the 
^teet whenever they feel like it They go to places that they feel like 
against toy authority that may be exercised at 12, 13, 14 years ot age, 
recognizing lio restrictions. - ' ^ • u i 

Senator 'CuLvM. Would you tell me something about tHeu- back- 
groinds, charactffistics of tho|e juveniles that fall in that^ category? 

jWge Eastman/ Their basic back^ound is. that they havb^ome 
parental conflict that makes them act extremely distrustful and 
antagonistic toward authority. It may be because the parental ^u- 
thoifty has been 4^oo strict. It may be because there hasn t .been any at 
' all so they are not*used to it. But there is some conflict. 

Senator Culvek. What kind of practices and policies does your 
court have with respect to the interim detention of these juveniles 
before or during court process? . , , 

Judge Eastman. I want to make it clear, these are my policies and 
not the law of Jowa. My policies are that any juvenile taken into 
immediate custody, say in the middle of the ni^ht; i( they are held in a 
nonsecure faciHty, I must be notified first thing in the morning. INo 
child is to be held ih a jail setting without the intake officer from the 
probation office being contacted and if the intal^e^cer determines 
thatfta^ jail setting is proper, then I must be contacted, regardless of 
night or day. No child stays there without my h^mg heard tl^ 
reasons and authorizing it. Then in either case I have set up a system 
where at 1 o'clock the next afternoon there is a hearing held to deter- 
mine if continued custody should be ordered. 

Senator Culver. What kind of policies and practices does your court 
^ have with respect to the institutionalization of juvenile?^ who would be. 
adjudicated to be status offenders who fall in -that category.' 

Judge Eastman. Legally, of course,- there now can be no placement 
at the training scliools. As a practical matter, I never used the traimng 
schools ,anyway for these offenses. Although, if you went .back m 
history, ypu can find some that were committed who were called status 
offenders. Every child I placed in a training school, had a cnmmal 
record For their benefit, Uie criminal acts were not placed on the 
record at the hearing. As far as institutional placement or treatment is 
concerned, the first section in our chapter 232 requires that we use the 
home first if at all possible, and moving away from that hopie we are 
required to stay as dose to a home .setting as possible ; so we move frojn 
Jiome to foster home to group home to residential treatment center, 
' 'trying to find the least restrictive placement that would still iulhU 
the need^ of the situation. ., ur. c t * 

Senator Culver. How about the practical availability ol ioster 

homes? ^ 



J^dge Eastman. Very, very poor for children that are in their teens 
and are acting out. It takes^ Very^peciW type or person to proi^ide a 
foster home succes^tilly for this, type of child. 

^ Senator CuLVBRt Other than t^e obvious^act of personal disinclina- 
tion, are thiare any qther factors that^discourage people'from coming 
forward to particip'a;te in foster Home' pro-ams orioles? 

Judge EJastman. People enjoy, providing foster cafe for' young 
cmldren. They enjoy a J)«fbV and they get a good feeUng frgm caring 
for it; but a teenager that doesn't want to be there is not very enjoy- 
able. He is moody and is ailti everything you ure trying to .do for him. 
It takes a lot of patience and' a long time to break tlyrbjigh that, and 
fostem parents may find part of their Ijpme destroyeiS; by a" temper 
tantrum or acting out by the juvenile. - 

Senator Culver, How about redtape bureaucracy involving foster* 
home parents, is that excessive? ^ ^ ' - 

Judge Eastman. I wouldn't think so. Some of the fostef parents I 
have seen, I wouldn't have licensed inyself. The court can without' 
lieeBsing place them in a suitable home. ^ 

Senator Culver. Are .there any types of service which status of- 
fenders need which are not readily available in Iowa? j* 
^ Judge Eastman. Just like all other children, there are a lot of serv- 
ices needed that, aren't available. I would like to see greater develop- 
ment of shelter care so that we could by staffing, with good people, 
and the proper number of those people meet the needs of these children 
without locked doors or without jails. Such needs could be m^t by 
staff being there and available for whatever crisis occurs. • 

Such structured shelter homes are extremely expensive because the 
type of staff that you should have and the amount that you should 
have recjuire adequate salaries in large numbers. I would like to see the 
3tate pick up some responsibility for reckon al ferelPhnent centers. We 
have been talking about it for about 17 years, since 1 have been in ' 
juvenile cpurt, and it hasn't happened yet. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Foirest Eastnlan follows:] 

PRKPAKED St.\TEMKNT OK HoN. FOHHKfi'T E.\STMAN, ASSOCIATE DISTRICT CoURT 
JUDQK, CHAIR.MAN OF THK JuVKNILE LaWS CoMMITTKE OF- THE loWA JUDGES 

Association, Des Mo inks, Iowa 

^ Gentlemen: I speak today fo.r mysolf an(i for individual members of the Iowa 
Juvenile Laws Committee of the Iowa Judges Association. 1 have not been author- 
ized to speak for the Iowa Judges Association. 

First, It is necessary to defintj the term •'status offender." The usual definkion 
is "a child who commits an offense that would not he cllassified as a crime if it 
was committed by an adult." This definition is too. broad.' 

The legislative representatives of the people sitting in duly constituted assemblies 
have the power *to enact criminal laws. If a properly enacted law meets constitu- 
tional requirements, anyone who violates that law is an "offender", period, not a . 
."status offender. It is the legislature's prerogative to determine the propriety of " 
.such laws. A better definition of "status offender" is "children who commit lion- 
criminal acts" that are statuJ;orily defined as "delinquent acts" or fall within the 
"in need' of supervision" category. Thi'.<e are typically "uncontrolled or incor- 
rigible" or the "i-nju|^us to himself or others" sections found within a state's 
definition of delinqueB%. 

I shall limit the expression of myv opinions to thrt'e specific areas concerning 
status offenders; 1.) Should status offenses fkll within delinquency Or neglected 
and dependent categories, or should they comprise a third category?- 2.) Should 
status offenders be detained or treatrd in secure facilities? And 3.) Should status 
offenders be included within the jurisdictional limit of the Juvenile Court? 
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Before addressing Ufese spoeifie ''matters I Iwill giVe you a briet overview of my 
oeraonal philosophy so you wiU know whert I am conung from. I behevc no 
Sty can continue to exist without viable fethods £or the.ii^octnnat.on of ts 
young into the mofes and norms of that society. AU government sanctions shouUl 
be the Iv^t^Lvt ohhe society. When all elseTfail.s a"^' 8°Y7""\''"'„^/jf f.^'l"^^^^^^ 
become.r6?ce.ssary, the" inifnediate and primary goal should be to alter the- situa 
Son as quicktta.s po8.sible to make contlnue|^ intervention unnecessary. On the 
bZs of thte p^ibsophy, my opinions On the previously stated issues are as follows : 

1 Only crifninal acts should fall within i the delinq^en.cy -category Status 
offenses sLuld come within the dependent or qhild in need °f "^^^^T^^'he 
There should be np separate chins or pins categories for status ofTenders. Ihe. 
ch^le of names is too often cosmetic, with no material difference in the dispasi- 
tionaf alternatives availablp. Iowa has moved its status oflense sections out of the 
dXqutf^y section and j*ojiied tliem with the former neglect and dependen^^^^^ 
secfiortTo ircate one all-caCoinpassing category entitled child in need of assi.st- 
^ce " This has been a iJrogressive step and ^s found liniversal aceepta«ce by 
the judges However, it, has resulted in limitations on pre-adjudication detention 
ttfat are difficult to comply with. This brings us to the second issue. 

2 Status^ffenders, as a (iCneral rule, should hot be held in seeure setUngs prigr 
to adjSt^dn Nor' sho^uld the training school be a dispositional altem^^^^^^ 
One exception shouW be made. Status oiTender_s who habitually absent th™f ^Ivfts 
from parental authority or Cour-t jurisdiction should be subject to short-term 
detent'^on In.a secure facility. Iowa allows only 12 hours "f ■'P';ot«';^';? f"P«7;«'°" 
in such cases. The courts have found thi.s inadequate. This can lead to the use of 
psyehiatric hoJipitals for such detenticm after all else has failed. Such a use of the 

'"o''n'*tL?dayTpr^S^la this statement", I heard several cases involving such 
children I wiU'-briefly cite the bistory of one of these children to illustrate the 

•^By'the earlrpai^ of her 15th year, this girl had run away from home on six 
occ^ions.' In April o£ 1976, at the end of her 6th runaway, she tUrned herself in 
^ the police and aaked for help. A history f rom,that date is as follows . 

4_g_7B-^PIttccd.in foster horiie. 

4-19-76 — Ran away. 

4-21-76 — Placed in Youth. Shelti r. 

4-25-76-^RetiH-ne(i to foster home. 

4-27-76 — Ran away. ~ i 

4-28^-76 — Turned hersi-lf in at Youth Shelti i . 

5 •22-76^^ick'i!d'up and taken t<> Mi ntal H.-ulih In.stitutr. 

.-> 27-76— Ran away; picked up on sani.- (lay. , , , tn.atment 

6 3-76— Ran away; picked up on .same <la\ , pUce.l at ic.-i.lcntial treatment 

center. 

12-20-76 — Ran away. 

12-22 76- ■ Returnecl'to tn atnu-nt l. hI. i 

1- 21-77 — Ran away. 

1.31 77 — Picked up'an.t n-tiiui. d lo li, 1 li.-m. 

2 13-77 — Ran away. • 

2- 17 77 — Rotrunwl ami pUc.-.l in a ''<"'" 
4- 18-77 — Ran away. V 

4^26-77— Picked up ami 1. tinn.-.l 

4- 30-77- Rjm away. * „i f, , 1 . r • 

5- 12-77 — Picked up and placed ai i.HiU. ill., n. ■ ..." .iU i.ifiuii.,,., lati.r. 
5_17_77 — Returnrd to Shelter; ran oii sumi: il;a.' 

r>-ia-77— Returned to Mental Health Institute. 

^23 -77— Hearing held on change ,.f . Imposition ; ..u.-.-t.-.l the <..<,ui t to p aoe 
her at the Children's Home at Tole.lo; the Court or.lered a o, epiacement evalua- 
tion at Toledo ; the. juvenile ran from the hallway irt front of the courtroom while 

"tZmighTLT-^atle^^t. if w, .,. ...,t the „a„..a of the Jnvenil... you .night 
ask-^whi! n. t^et her go? 60 .^e .,.-, a.s,on ..f h. r ,una>v|iys, .she was fotin.l living 
with om- or two young men. Sl\ n po.te.l ,sh.-, thougVit .she w,U, pregnant and ha 
venerea disea.se. Both tests we'r- ne^ativ. . On anoth. r oc.,.s,\,n, .sfie wa.s picked 
up and Vhought she was pregnara ; test.s n. gative. Do ue, lus a\ society want our 
cfildrenfat 15 qv 16 to have the fnll f.-.-.-.loi.i to eh.,..»e this p^attern of life? Which 

"'K&^i:^^' ^'^^^^ ' --'"^ ^^'^ j'-rtldv 

of the Juvenile Cou.t T.. .In othe.N,!.- i.s to al.an.lon some of our most ne.,dy 
children t« the .^treet.s./ 
\ 
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^ The theoretioii^ say a'status offender should be treated in the community on 
a voluntary basis^rithoUt court intervention. Whenever this is possible, I am in 
complete agreement. ^Cqurt action should be reserved only for those cases where 
there is no vol^ntary cooperation by the juvenile or the family, "or where the 
community fails to supply the necessary services. However, Court sanctions muet 
be available when all other alternatives fail. 

In summary, I believe: 1.) That status offenders should be placed in the depend- 
ency or child in need of assistance categories; 2.) That statufis offenders should 
1^ not be housed in secure facilities unless t^iey repeatedly show by their actions 
they«canncft be held in anvthii^ less, and any placement in a secure facility should 
be of sbort duration; 3.) status offenpiers should be retained within the jurisdiction 
of the Juvenile Court. 

I would^iike to make, one further comment iix closing. Tocfay we are discussing 
the current Juvenile Justice fad, "status offenders." Yesterday it was "diver- 
sion"; before that it was "community services"; before that, "confidentiality of* 
,r€;cord"; and earliet still, "due process protections." All of these matters are 
important and all are properly subject to legislative action. 

Howeter^ we ciEin legislajbe on aU these matters to meet the 'popular demands 
of the da^, and we can play games with semantics by redefining "delinquency" 
as "in need of supervil^ion or change the names of reform schools to training 
schools to industri^ schools without making any basic change in the treatment 
of the cliildren involved. , • i 

There is only one way tq upgrade the system on a permanTent b^is, and (hat 
is to improve the quantity and qualtty of the personnel within the ^ system. We 
must develop techniques for recniiting and training the best possible >udges and 
child workers. Only people hav^ Anj^ meanin^ul effect on children's lives, not 
printed words, procedures or Systems. 

' Senator Culver. Thank you very much. MZ^ appfeciate your 
coming here todKy. Our ^ext witness is William Pearce. 

Mr. Pearce is a juvenile probation officer in, Polk County, and is 
president of the loiv^a Juvenile Probation Officers l^ociation. It is 
a pleasure to welcome you here, Mr. Pearce. 

STATEMENT OF WILUAM PEAECE, i^I.^ tlOUWTY PEOBATION 
OFnCEE, PSESIDENT, jrUVpm^ PEOBi^IOn OEFICEBS ASSOCI- 
ATION, DES MOINES, tOWA " 

Mr. Pbarcb. Thankyou.Senator. In behalf of theiprobation officers 
of the State, I appreciate being invited. My views will generally re- 
flect the views hela by the members of my association, insofar as I am 
aware of significant differenjces of opinion from those that Imight 
express^ I will tiy to make them known. 

I would like to second Judge Eastman's observations pertaining to 
the changes in the laws^ the coming and going of interest in vanoi^ 
aspects of our work, when the principal thing that we look forward to 
would be improved resources ,>-ahd I think that those improvements in 
resources and funding will have far greater impact on the children, 
in their benefit, than some of the changes in definiVons that may have 
been made and may presently be anticipated. 

I would like to say-^first of all that my opinion and the opinion of| 
approximately 9 out of 10 probation officers in the State is that status 
offenders should remain subject to the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
tourt, and should remain in some fashion defined by law. Some of the 
reasons for that are that if there are legal sanctions and legal defini- 
tions connected with status offenders, that helps tb define tne*limita- 
tions that parents may plade upon the behavior of their children, and 
provide some formula within which that limitation may be tested. 
Also it provides some understanding of the limitations on the free- 
dom children may demand from their parents, and provide a means to 



intervene wjth some reasonable d'egree of coercion when that chiltl 
wwl not voluntarily cease ♦to engage in behavior that is harmful tb 
hftnself ? ^ . . " , r 1 ' 

/ I used the word coercion and I recognize that 'mapj^ people feel 
^bhat that is not a word that pughfto be use/1 or af)fSlied witffchildren'; 
however, I think that is urit(^tunate.that wo should consider coercion 
ko be a bad word wit/h re^^ect to children in^some circumstances; 
/because if it becomes quife plain that something needs to be donq, that 
/they will not voluntarily, do vAmi isrin their best interest, then we 
' should without feeling guilty aise the reasonable de^*e of coercion 
while protecting-their rights that is necessary to see- that they get the 
help they need. * . . ' ui * 

ji^With respect to the issues of status offenders, one of the problems 
that seems to' cloud the issue is that the failures stand out far more 
clearly than the «;uccesses. Unfortuna/ely — and I think I am giiUty of 
this as well — many of our opinions, one side or the other, are formed by 
our remembrances of illustr^itive cas^, horror stories of either kind or 
eitiier dimensions that may tend to cloud a really^ accurate 'view of 
the issue, 'fhe. eases that are cited, either foi^ or agaifist the- issue of 
having status offentlers remaining subject to the juvenile court, 
remaining subject to the Jaw at all, are outstfanding cases for the most 
part. Our unustiarcases do not reflect the vast majority of the ca^es 
that appear. " . rv _ 

I would like to speak briefly to th^ method in whibh status offenders 
are handled in Iowa, and I wou!<4^ like to have it understood that this 
is not a statistical report, that mdre accurate statistics might be ob- 
tained from t<*ie.Ipwa Crime Commission. Oire of the proJilems with 
statistics will be reflected in the first* observation that 1 wmsm^ke 
-ahout'5,000 referrals that were identified as status oftert<lers in ■the>^ 
1974. It would be possible to qiioJ:e an exact figure but th^ problem 
with. that is that some of the rTiiml>ers that/go into that are poorly 
Klefined; for example,>curfe\v violations would be considered statis- 
tically for part of the' status offenders; an^l when those are reported, 
. they might reflect referrals for (Hirfew violations in parks, not the 
*curfe.W violations of parents. This is an iuaccurftcy because if you 
' were in violation of a park feurfew, fhat is not a status offense- Never- 
theless, it sometimes shows up in the statistics. . ^ 

Also the<;e^are a large number of alcohol, violations which are de- 
fined as status offenses; hut in many pe()|)le's min<ls are left out of that 
category; and \^hen we (-onsider the luimhers, we often think only of 
children who are irr' violation of parental rules and the like. Approxi- 
mately :>50 children, as. near as I can discover, were detained in any 
given year, recent yeift^r as status offenders. J^ost of these were de- 
tained for 2 days or tess. This is very similar as a point of interest to 
the number of children -the pt^rcentage of children that wera de- 
tained in the SacrameiUo GOl project which was hailed as an exv 
tremely well ^nanred and well planned rfieAod of handling children. 

The detention rate was iedu(.ed to I in 7, and this is approximaitely 
what we were iu Lowa already. It \^ our ex|)erience that short-term 
detention would have' M)nie^ value m changing the attitudes and be- 
haviors of .some status offeiVl^^-s Long-term detention ' seems less 
likely to tlo so. One of t^^e problem. . of rjoui-se, with detention is the 
detention of children in jails, whether t\iey are a status offended or 



not., I disagree with that. There ar|i wjTfew children of ^ny kind for 
whatevet crime there might be, yery few, but some who should be 
detailed m jails; Certain ho status offenders should be, j> ' 

Otoawssbci*^ 

throughout the State detention jand shelter care fiicilities that would 
be available to eyery^ courTso that we could aimBbrate that problem 
to some extent. "[Another problem .with detentifiT'of status offenders, 
or any cl^ldrenj^is the protection of their rights through due process, a 

. hearing .to determine whethei*- they should be in there or nqjt. This is 
becoming an mcreasing practi^ jrf Iowa, It is not yet a universal 

^process. # > ' #f 

* The ^piassajjie of Mouse fije ^248, iT it becomes law, will require ^hat 
aD children detained or placed in shelter care have a hearing within 
v48 hours. Our association supports that, I expect there would.be no 
opposition, to that. 
/ Status offenders are referred primarily Tby their parents. Sometimes 
I^Athe referral card might reflect that they were referred by schools or 
^police. Generally those' are intervening agencies that have siniply 
helped the parents make the referral. For the most part, the referrals 
are voluntary referrals by parents. 

In our coimty, and in most counties thatJ am able to find but about, 
if the parents decide at any point along the line that they do not want 
the.court to be involved in straightening out their child who has been 
referred for incorrigibility, runaway, or any other kind of misbehavior 
that pertains to the family, at any point that parent decides they 
don't ^ant that, the case will be removed from the court and the 
problem remains theirs. 

The intake officer would informally handle about 75 to 80 percent 
of all of*the referrals that are made for status offenses and also reflects 
the proportions of cases that aTre referred for delinquency. In those cases 
that are handled unofficially, the intake' officer would supervise the 
ca6e or perhaps would adu^ionish the child and the parents maybe make 
a referral to another agency and the matter would not Qontihue through * 
the, courts. In those cases in which the child does appear before the 
judge,, there would be an adjudication in approximately half of the 
cases. Many of the times the cases would be dismissed or terminated in^' 
court, or the case would bebeld open under advisement pending some 
kind of adjustment referry to another agency or some change ini;he 
situation, ' 

About 10 percent of the official cases, which would be the same thing 
as to say about percent of all status offenders referred, by my best 
estimate, and I think that the crime commission statistics could 
reflect this very closely, are placed in some kind of group faciUties. 
Senator Culver. Wnat^percent? 

Mr. Pearce. Two and aAalf percent of all status offenders, 10 

Eercent of those who appear before the judge, would be placed in some . 
ind of group facility, a group home or an institution. 
It would be our hope that as a result of these inquiries' and action 
on our own part that improved resources would be made available for 
.^^use for status offenders. We feel that the needs are in the areas of family . 
assistance, resources, and . training for juvenile court officers; and I 
would Bi^^lad to direct more specific remarks to th^se areas in which 
^ you have particular interest. 



Senator Culver, What improvements specifically do you think 
need to be made in the way the juvenile status offenuerfi are handled? 

Mr, Pearcb, Well, I think tha^.thfe House file 248 will go some dis- 
tance \toward improving that. Tbere needs to be a way in which the 

, parents can be helped,' , tt V w,i *^^oo 

Senator CuLVER,^Di4 your association support that House file 248? 
Mr, Pbarce- Not at the beginning.^ 
Senator Culver. Did yoiiva-t^he end? ^ 
Mr, Peajice, We changed oiur ^positron. We modifi^d^our gpposi- 
tion to a considerable degree. It*is diflBcult fqr mevto sptJafc to that 
because it is a. very large bill and we are in the process" of examining 
it as passed by the House to determine "exactly what our position 
would be as it cojaes up to the Senate. 

Personally, with respect to status offenders,'! find the family m need 
of assistance provision of that bill to be very interesting, tod I am 
eager to see how it is applied. I think t^at it will be possible for juvenile 
courts to handle status oflFenders ih a suprisingly similar way to that 
that we do now if they wish to, However, thej^ will have options that 
they do not npw have. They will be able to order the parents to take 
part in some bf these plans and to hold them perhaps more .directly 
responsible for the results. 

Senator Culver, Any other improvements other than, those that 
are embodie^I in that bill, based on your own experience? 

Mr, Pearce. We. would like to see several things. One of those ^yould 
be some attention to tha chil'd labor 4aX^s. The child labor laws, of 
course, are well motivated in intending to^rotect children from harm 
and exploitation; however, children of age 15 or 16 are, for all practical 
purposes, through with their education and are needing to have some 
kind bf protective employment. They are looking for a job. Many 
times they are held back by either the Federal or State child labor 
laws. The State child labor laws generally reflect the Federal labor 
laws, and I think that it would be very valuable if some kind of waiver 
, procedure could be. arranged whereby a child could, without a great 
complication, arrange to have a ^vv.aiver of the limitations placed upon 
him specifically — or her with regard to certain of those laws to enable 
that child to find a job more easily. That, I think, would help not only 
with status offenders but delinquents as well. 

The danger in that is that some children, if that were done, would 
end up be^g injured as the child labor laws attempt to prevent. I 
don't think there is any doubt some may be injured,,;tome baay be 
killed, and that is a price; and I don't know exactly Whether I should 
Bay that that-is a price that is worth it or not. All I can say is that 
particular limitations cause problems with respect to delinquent apd 
status offenses and need to be given some atf^ntion. 

Senator Culver. How about coordination of services? ^ 
Mr. Pearce, Before the services could be coordinated, they need 
to exist. I know many areas of Iowa, particularly the rural areas, 
there are-no services outside of tKose that the juvenile court has. In 
*solne areas there are so many services that it is diflScult tb keep track 
of them. In Des Moines, after having been in the j-uvenlle court for 
almost 14 years, Ijdon't think I could name all of the>^ child serving 
agencies and^programs that there are. . * 

' Senator Culver. There mi«:ht l:>e a probLjm in coord laation there? 
Mr. Pearce. There might be u problem in coordination there. 



; Senator 'OuLVBRt That is what I- Wo)idered about. What do you 

1 **J^ii']S^'BKTicE: I sifggest that >Vherever> there ne^ds to be a place 
;ill/^er0S(the p]^blem> can begin^ where the referral Coh be made, and. 
#! thltt^^ae p^ple.oan stick Avitli that problem regardless of what other 
, ttg;en€ies become involved. - * ' * * " \ 

• S^ator CuiiiliDR. Who should that be? WHo should be that persop? 

• i I aflpfie Mrith^ycfu. 11 seems to me 'that, as I mentioned earlier,' we need 
; L. to niv^ Bomeor of responsibility, concern, sustained 
^ interest/and invmirement in tha£ particular situation over an extended 

period of time, if necessai^, Tb» way it is-nbSV, it is like a baton. Every 

tijme you pass a baton/it pggrayates the situation., 
• , >;^?Mr. Pbarqb. I agree with th«t. I thiplt, tbsiVn — - 
' ' Senator 'CxTtvAR. How. can we get 

' Mt. PBARdJ, I think that tljere woiild need be at least two 

• qhoices with respeet t» that.*The situation, with re^d to children's 

. \ proDlems, which, wouJU include, pf course^s^tus offenders, .would * 
mvdive some probl^s that can be handlml entirely voluntarily oh 
i ' the part of the parents iand> the child. In those instance^, an agency 
that could handle those situatioiijsicould.establish a case, a counselor, 
:V and could work with that child and that parent through all of the 
/ other a^enqies contacts that they might have and remain the consistent 
V^)^act6r ii\ planning that cos^; 

^V. In those kinds of cases, such aV thing would houseful. In the cases 
\ w Kifih^tbfl^'*^ ft nnnflidflrahlfl reRiat ancfl on the_part of th© childio _ 
. ,t>btain the kinds of services that he needs or in the cope of , a* child 
, • ' Vhose situa'tion one^of neglectfer abuse in which'it is the parents 
* Av^are resisting whatjueeds to W^done, then the juvenile court has 
' t](l^e option Of a coercive eleme#it, which .should be the consistent 
^[ f^ptor throughout the case* % 
, '^^■^^nator Culvbr. What do you do in the case where you have a run- 
away situip.tion? You are familiar with the individual running away* 
four' or five Mmes.from home." Have you been involved in that situa* 
I V tit)o? At what^int do you feel compelled, or do you in tHe ordinar^^ 
; course of things t&lk J^O thes^ pavents? ' * . 
. j > Mr; Pbarcu. As soon as we can gfet to- them. The child as a runaway 
J copies^to tjie attention of the juvenile court. The child could be d run* 
a\vay several times without cdmjng'to^ the/^ttention of •the juvenile 
court, l/ut as so6n as they pome'to the att^tion of the juvenile courts 
1 V if it is a case that we are accepting at least to the point of intake, the 

first act will be to see the parents and the child. ^ 
: ' • If the child is detained, the child will be'Sc^en ^nd the parents will 
be seen as soon after that ^ As can be, sometimes they will be seen 
together. ^ ' , 

Senator CulVbr. What do you do? It seems to n^e that the child 
^ts penalized. There may be cases where somebody else ought to be 
institutionalized! , . ' * 

Mr. Pearch. Yes. 

Senator Culvbr. What do you feel about that? You will have an 
alcoholic fathei" that beats them all. . , ^ » 

Mr^PBARCB. In; that cose ^ . 

Senator CulvbR^.I mean, you are rtmnihgthe kid down^to Eldora 
or someplace because hiS dad is beating him. W hat do we do? ' . . 



. Mj;. P»ARciii Sir, wo don^t Fiin childron to Eldora' bocauso thoir 
dads are beating them. > \ * 

Sc^hutor CULviflR. No; but I mttan" adults, their conduct probably, 
stems from that experience. ' I , 

Mr. Pbarcb. .Sometimes a child Vnipht commit acts that would .have 
been sufRcieSnt t)o got them to the traming school. 

■Senator Culybr. What kind of flb.xibihty do you have to really put 
any pressure on parents to accept the responsibility of the parent? 

Mr. P?JARCB. 'The onfy aictions und6r the existing law that the juve- 
nile court can take'with rosnoct to parents are two: One is in the case 
*of a child abose situation. The coUrt can require the parents to make 
certain changes or to undergo certain kinds of psychiatric or other 
treatment as a condition for navinjr a child returned to th^ir custody. 
The only other cpndi1>ion ihat can be apj>ltied upon parents is financial 
in a dehnquency case* or another kind ol cohp. 

Senator Culver.- This family services provision of this House* bill 
ilg a significantly important step in that direction? 

Mr.-PEARCE. It remilins to-be seen how it applies and whether it 
holds up in court. It certainly would,;be tci^ted. If it is— and appears 
to me to be— we will be able to bold parents responsible in some ki^ids 
of instances to make changes and to force them to make those changes. 
There jiro practical limitations on that. It might conceivably be legally 
possible to foree the parents to do a wide range of things that it would 
not make sense to force them to do; because it you cannot getvoluiir 
tary compliance with some things, if is useless to try to get compliance 
*afc all. ^ < ' T 

Senator Culver. What kind p/ assistance, to States such as Iowa 
c6uld and should' the Federal Government proyide so as to inaprbve 
the handling of status offenders? You are familiar with the 1974 act? 

/Mr, Pearce. Yes- , 
• Senator Culver. Do you have any' other thoughts? 
. .Mr. Pearck, I woukl like to see some imaginative programs, not 
only in the area of the juvenile court, but in the schools. The schools 
are ft^pla^o within which the problem early appears. Sometinies leathers 
and counselors and other scnool officials are aware df a serious nature 
of a problem before anyone else knows about it, and at an eafly point 
sometinies where a little action could bring ^bout a gteat deal of 
change- I would like to see it possible for schools to, have professional 
•perspnjj wh© have no educative responsibilities at all, but whose main 
bi}^iAe$s is, to become involved with children J^nd their parenfe who 
•tfre in need of their assistance at that timie. • i o 

Senator Culver. Al^o perhaps specialized curriculum^ is that right? 

Mr.^^EARCE. I don't think those counselors should have to do*tnat. 
I think that there are presently counsdors availAble wh0can dp that. 
TherO are probably limitations in fundMtoH^nit the curriTuluni design, 
the curriculum choices available, buf^fe counselor I have in mmd 
would not be primarilv responsible for curriculum'change at all. 
. Senator Culver. More an exclusive coun§elinff role? 

^Mr. Pearce. There are needs, of cou^^e, Anth curriculum that do 
pertain to this and this disability, learning disability pia»Wen^ that do 
coiitribute to delinquency, but those are other things than ^hat I had ' 
in mind. I would lUge to see some mandatory training encouraged in 
all the States for probation officers. Iowa has,*^ as far as I know, now 



the on)iy mandatory training for juvenile probation officers, which is 
a 6-weeK course that they must undefgo during the first year of their 
employment. I ^6uld like to see that extended to judges. I think it 
"would bd very well if judges were required to undergo mandatoiy 
training in order to be juvenile court judges. ' 

One of the advantages to that would be that as a result of having 
Undergone 8ome\king of rigorous training, there would be some in- 
creased' pressure to Upgrade the level of junveile court judges. Judges 
now are magistrates and we feel — my association feels, and I feel, 
that tho96* things should be — that that level should be raised. We 
would like to see some programs to aid children in the process o? 
emancipation. We are rea% working with tfhese children taward 
adulthood. Much of our effort seems to be directed toward rebuilding 
families. Sometimes it is too late to do that. All society is rettlly try- 
ing to do IS prepare childrieh for adulthood, and we need some improved 
programs that help children to get ready for that. . ) 

children become 18 and know nothing abput budgeting, launder- 
ing, basic skills, maintaining independent living, making decisions, 
paying the rent: They know nothing about mamtaining themselves 
as an adult, and many of them have the wrong attitudes toward it. 
I think that some effort could be made toward that. 

Senator Culver. I want to thank you very much, Mr. Poarce. We 
may have some additional questions of you. 

Mr. P bArcis: Be glad to do that. 

Senator Uitlvbr. Our next witness is Lawrence Scales. Mr. Scales, 
it is a pleasure to \yelcome you here todav. Mr. Scales is executive 
director of Iowa Childfen'g and Family Services, a private agency 
whiohprovides a wide variety of services to juveniles and their famr 
ilies. We would afford you jjour testimony. » 

STATEMENT QJTtAWIlENCE SCALES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, lO^i^A 
CHUDRI^'S Aim FAMILT SERVICES, DES ttOINES, IOWA 

Mr. Scales. Thank you. Senator. I appreciatie the opportunity to 
hp here. These remarks do not reflect any^kind of a policy statement 
from the organization. These are my, own observations, opinions over 
a considerable period of time. ' . 

The status offender is a name used for children and teenagers dig- 
playing pro))lem behavior of a broad range. One of the most difficult, 
puzzling, and frustrating responsibilities of the court and social 
service staff involved wifli them, the status offenders are often not 
what thfey seem to be, nor what they claim to be. Suggested remedies 
to the apparent problems*are often mappropriate atid meffective, imd 
involve only a holding action that merely postpones some later more 
effective resolution of the real problem/ 

To deal with nq.t merelv the behavior «>f the status offender, but 
the 'family situation^ which is a}most always a part of jbh^jHtoblem^ 
requires the expansion of tetoporary shelter facilities /for runaway 
children, drug treatment facilities, » group homes and^copvention^al 
uses of authority and social services; however, attempts at solving 
the problem of the status offenders that areXfciksed on separation oi 
child and family are not reliably effective. 




I icluded with this Btatiment is 'a copy of a "Statement oo Status 
6Bi mdere," and I ajipplied fche copies. I will nofread thoSe statements - 
^at ©lis time. ThlS was adopted by the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
I Board of Directors, l5ecember 1, 1976.'It names as first pnonty 
fprovision of service to children and families in their own homw, 
jfor a much.iK[ore apecifio and narrow definition of the role of the 
t in addresaing the issue of status offenders. . • 

proposal fof one alternative to these more usual methods em- 
yed, a description of eke such program, in-home support services, 
nich is provided by outiagency here in Des Momes follows : 
Ih-Homo Family Support Services i« a coordinated family inter- 
vention service depigned.to allow youth to remain m their own homes 
throuKh the appHcStioit of a rangfe of family strengthenmg efforts. 
In-home services cSn provide, an alternative to institutional, res- 
idential, and group fos^r:care, thus reducing the number of place- 
ments outside, the home; and also be used as a preventive service for • 
families that may ,Iib 'otherwise potentially abusive, neglectful, or 
headed toward family breakdown. . , . , , i 

.^Service delivery -centers around the use of in-home family support 
workers, each with a case load of four to six families. The inyolveD^nt 
of these in-home family support workers is intensive and ongomg. 
The worker is responsible not only foi* the diaposis of the fanuly, but 
alsb the execution of the plan developed fqr the fan^ily. .__ . 

Executing the plan may involve a wide variety of supportive counsel- 
ing teaching, role mdd'eling, family management, and advocacy 
functions of the worker. The key ingiedient is a consistent support and 
ready access of the in-hoffle support wdrker. I can't emphaSiz^that 
enough What Itnakes this different is the amount of time thatjjagfc^ 
auired on the part of the worker in really taking up part-time r^CTBjpls- 
m the famUy rather than traditional cqunselmg. The counsehnrf»u^or 
ps^ihdtherapeutic counseling as provided ordmanly doe^ t^o^^nt. 
F^ily experiences, methods of coping, relationships, behq^px^.^nd 
what may >be done to al^er these and other family <ind mdmabal 
patterns-become a daily focus. - jj-f i' n,„ 

Two important ingredients of m-home support, in addition to tne 
" in-home worker, are the avaUabUity of homemaker services and of 
professional m-home therapy. The key to" success for both of these 
-services is the preparation role of the m-home worker. Smce most of the 
famiUes served will be the ones that have 4 history of not relatmg to or 
being resistant to normal channels of help available m the commumty, 
the supportive, nonthreatenmg groundwork must first be laid, . 

As pM-t of the coordinating services, the program also utilwes other 
commumty resources in families. Examples of this may mclude special 
educational services for children ancf adults and health services, 
county home extension services, financial aid services, .and legal 
^-aervices, to. mention a few. ^ , \ u j * - 

The service is time limited, dependmg on the goals established for 
the family- and the tune set to accomplish the goals. Goals are re- 
viewed' systematically, probably monthly, to assess progress withm 
the famiibr toward meeting goals.' Termmation comes when goals are 
reached or when services no longer are deemed appropnate. 

The expedience with such in-home services is recent. The research on 
successful models, client family success potential, and ^evaluation and 
monitoring techniques require both widespread experimentation and 
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sound fujlding, spedfloally Federal State funding. These 

' WiU not l)e inexpensive. The committee will respectfully urge these 
. suggestionftl ^ ; * j'. ^ - ^ 

&H9natbr CjtXLvnni How large an operation do vpu have? 
Mr; SoAUS. In this program we have about nve workers involved. 
A f^^xnore will be commg. FundQ^g has been availai)le in the last 3 or 
4 months, 

Sejiator Cultbr. A]re those workers of a professional background? 

Mi. SoAlIS. The first employees would fit in that category. is 
imticipated .that not all ii[i-home workfers need to have professional 
training. ^They will ineed to have training and education sufficient to 
allow tnem- to deal with things, but primarily they would be expe- 
rienceii^/ ' 

Seio^ator Oulvvb, How iEire.you notified as* to ^ possible famil^; siicih 
as this? ' ' ^ ^ 

Mr. ScALSs. Referrals are on a voluntary basis. , ' 

• , Sector CuLVBB. JBy the court? Would the court suggest 

Mr. ScALM., We are hopeful that the court will, The cotirt has, I 
51 believe, hardly becpme aware of tfiis service, it is so new to us. 
' S|enator Oulvbr.' How long have you been operating? 

Mr. ScALBS. About 2 inonths. 

Senator Cxxi^yER. You envision that each of these workers would 
have four to. five families? 
- — -Mr^ScAi^. -Yes, - — r. 

Senator Qulvbr. Almost part-time residence, that means like what, 
3 or 4 hours of counseling a day, perhaps, living in the home, Or taking 
meals there or— y 

Mr. Scales. In the experiences that preceded our setdng up *this 
proj0ct,. the hours involved were more apt to be 8 hours oTlO houris a 
day, maybe 3 days a week. • . 

Senator -CuLVBRi To what extent are such in-home supportive 
i activities available now? ♦ / » . 

Mr. Scales. To n^y knowled^, the^e are three such program^, each 
on a slightly different model, xhere is one in West Branch, Iowa, 
called Families, which is the oldest one. Tjhere is janother presently 
under development in Des Moines in conjunction with tke Child 
Guidance Center of Des Jilf bines, and that program has been-operaticg, 
' I think, something in the nature of 6 months. 

^ Senator Culver. Why do you ''suppose such services are not more 
available^ Is it funding? 

Mr. Scales. That is one of the problems. Senator. Another one is 
that it is very difficult to knock pepple off the notion that out&id^rs 
.will not be accepted by the family in trouble. Coming into' the, home 
is a concept that violates the privacy of the individual and {amil^'in^'' 
our society ; but families that hurt enough, we have found, will welcome 
us. 
. S 

essing^ 
pro' 
or r 

Mr. Scales.** Where the cltild iyn.C|pj^fli^,^h^ 
not begun to lash out destriictiTOlj^n^tl^^ 
acts or nurting anybody else; I*be}feTO Aeit^ 
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Any time. a child is 'on his own so to 9peak, where there has been some 
constraint of parental mvplVement, that has to be the result of an 
adjudication. 1 don't think kids can walk T>fF from their parents. On 
the ower.hand, where the conflict is essentiallv between family mem- 
bers arid, regardless of the system — directea at each other, either 
family or parent toward the child, or the child toward the parents, 
that need npt be a matter of court concern. The court is absolutely 
mandatory in the need for backup effojte when these v61untary things 
doa^t work. We have to have the court available. 

Senator, CuiiVER, In the^e situations where the nature of the con- 
duct is not criminal and so forth* why do you. think the judicial 
process would be- — . 

Mr, Scales, In all children of the age common in the status offender 
which would be adolescents, involved in the struggle against the 
authority of the parents, the adolescent emancipation struggle, 
authority is. the thing that rub^ the kids the wrong way. External 
authority exaggerates the anger children are fjaeling already. It also 
frighteps parents around the loss of their authority, Ex.ternal authority 
in most instances where the status offendei' is involved in a parental 
emancipation process, is not helpful. It is the \vrong prescription. That 
opinion has nothing to do with the efficacy of the court services. 

Senator Culver, We appreciate very much your poraing here 
*today, 

ITlxe prepared statement of Mr. Lawrence Scales follows:]^ 

Prepared Statement of Lawrence H. Scales, Jr., Executive Director, 
Iowa Children's and Fam^ Services, Des Moines, Iowa 

The status offender is a name used for chhdren and teenagers displaying prob- ' 
lem behavior of a broad range. Ammig the rftpst difficult, puzzling and frustrat- . 
ing responsibilities of the court and social sei^ice staff involved with them, the 
status offenders are ofte^ not what they -BcemsjaP^ what they claim to be. The 
suggested remedies to the apparent problems are often inappropriated and in- . 
effective, and, at best, may involve onfy a holding action that merely postpones 
some later more effective resolution of the real problem. 

^ To deal ^with not merely the behavior of -the status offender, but the family . 
situation (almost always a, .part of the problem) requires the expansion of tem- 

Eorary shelter facilities for runaway children, drug treatment facilities, group 
WtteSf and conventional uses of authority and social services. 

However, attempts at^^solving the problem or the status offender that are 
based on separation of child and family are not reliably effective. 
, Included with this statement is a copy of a Statement On Status Offenders, 
adopted by the Child Welfare League of America Board of Directops, December 1, 
1976, with wifich members of this committee'may be familiar. It naipes as first 
' priority the provision of service to children and families, in their own homes, and 
calls for a ttiuch more specific and narrow definition of the role of the court in 
addressing the issue of status offenders; 

A proposal for one alternative to the more usual, methods employed, a descrip- 
tion of one such program, In-Home- Support Services,, as provided by Iowa 
Children's and Familv Services, a voluntary agency, follows; 

In-Home Family Support g^f vices is a coordinated family intervention service 
design^ to allow youth to remain in their own hoipe through the application of 
a range of family-strengtheninff efforts. In-home services can. provide an alterna- 
tive to institutional, resiclentitS and/or foster care, thus reducing the number of 
costly placements outside the home. It can also be used as ra preventive service 
for families that may be otherwise potentiMly abusive, neg[lectful, or headed totpird 
family breakdown. Service delivery centers around the use of in-hbme family 
support workers, each with a caseload of 4 to 6 families. The involvement of the 
in-liome family support worker is intensive and ongoing. The worker is responsible 
for not only the assessment and diagnosis of the family but also for the execution 
of the plan developed for the family. Executing the plan may involve a wide 
variety of supportive counseling, teaching, role-*modeling, family management, 
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and advocacy funotioiif* of the worker. The key inRrodiont is tho oon.sistont- 
support and roady aoocMH of tiio in-home support worker to the family. Family 
oxporionoes, method.s of coping, rciationHhips. behaviors,, and whnt mny be done 
to alter these and other family and individual patterns, become a daily focus. 

Two Important ingredients of in-home support, 4n addition to tho in-homo 
worker, are tho availability «f homemaker apj-vieea and of professional in-home 
therapy. Tho key to sueeess for both of these Hcrviees is the preptiratlon role of 
tho in-home worker, tSinee most of the families served will be ones that have a 
history of not relating to» or being resistant to normal ehannels of help available 
in' the eomi^nity, tho supportive, non-threatening groundwork must first be 
laid. 

As a part of tho eoordinating servlees, the program also utilizes other eommunity 
resources as needed by families. E?fainples of thi'^ may inelude ^eeial erluoational 
serviees for children and adults, health servlees, montal hoaltH service, eounty 
home-extension servlees, financial-aid servlees and legal serviefc«. to mention a 
few. ^ 
' The servieo is time-limited depending on the goals eiitablished for the' family 
> '.and tho timfi set to iieoomplish the, goal!?' Goals aro reviewed avstpmatieally 
; (monthly) to assess progress within the family toward niceting goals." Termination 
comes when ^oals are reaehed ur when serviee is no longer deemed appropriate- 
The experienee with sueh in-home servlees is reeent. The research on suceeesful 
models, client family success potential, and evaluation and monitoring techniques 
will require bc^th wirle-spread experimentation anrl sounrl funding, speoifically 
Federal funding. The Committee is respActfully urged to include these suggestions 
in its pxploratlon. \ ^ 

The next witness we will hear "^from is James Swaim, director of 
United Action for Youth. He is also v4pe chairperson of tbg Governor's 
Juvenile Justice ^dvisory Council, 

STATEMENT OF JAMES SWAIM, DIEECTOE, TOITED ACTION FOB 
YOUTH AND VICE CHAIRPEESON, IOWA JUVENILE JUSTICE 
ADVISOEY COUNCIL, IOWA CITY, IOWA 

Mr, Swaim. -,Thttnk you very much. Senator, I Would like to 
clarify that I am not\speaking for the "Juvenile Justice Council; and 
I would also likeUo adfd for tfic record that I am a foster parent, which 
I think has done lis mdch to educate me about the effect of institutions 
and its system .on status offenses as 4 years at the United Action for 
Youth. , 

will limit ngiyself tojust describing ^United Action for. Youth, 
LTnited Action for Youth is an latency in I©wa City that is basically a 
delinquency preYQ^tioq profrrfvn: We are on contract with the city^of 
' lowa^City currently toj provide w^at is (^alled youth oulreach services 
- to young people m Iowa City. We,,dojthat with a staff of myself and a 
•full-time outreach worker and several (ioutiselo^r^ aides, young people 
themselves who arfi envj^loyed by our agency— and trained — to help 
other young people. / 

In our work we deal with a Kl of status offfed erg, mostly runaways, 
approximately two to five a week, I would say, this year is how many 
we have been dealing with. We do deal with some. young people who 
have come to the attention of the juvenile justice system either through 
the court or through the Department , of Social Services, Basiqally, 
what we try to provide to them is a chance fot U positive relationship-* 
with someone so that we can effectively counsel with them, provide 
crisis intervention, do.yoiith advocacy on an individual basis, and pro- 
vide information ^nd referral ; and about 40 percent of U.A. Y's work 
is doing followup on the young people that we work with. "* 
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We worked this year with approxiinately 200 young people, which is 
a large number for the size staff that we have. The majoritv of those 
are young people who came to us that were referred bv othet* young 
people. Againj we do accept referrals' frcwn thfe court. We get referrals 
from the DjBpartmenji of Social Services and* other agencies, but the 
^tiiajority of kids that we work with are turned on to us by other kids. 
A*coupIe of the^young 'people you have heard: today*-are in the room 
today — are people thafc'We have worked with in Iowa City, 

Our agency is noncoercive. No young person is forced fo work with 
us; even those court referrals that^ve acc6^t -are done so based on, our 
knowledge that the young person genuinely wants to be involved with 
our program, • j i' 

I neard the' statements earlier about the word ^^coercion"; and the 
word itself doesn't bother me, it is the application of coercion. It is not 
the wprd that, I think, upsets us, An3rNvay, bur agency, it is noncoercive , 

Next year we will be funded through an LEAA gWiht, money made 
available as a result 6f the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency rreven-' 
tion Act of 1974, \ 

That is basically oujpraigency, I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have, ( \ ) .... 

Senator Culver, Mr,^waim, based upon your experience as direc- 
tor of jthe United Actionsior Youth and also yoi^r worifc with the Govot- 
nor's Juvenil^ Justice Advisbry Cotmcil, can you tell me whether 
substantial numbers of iuytenile status offenders are being detained in 
jails or other sQcure facilities here in Iowa? , ' 

Mr, SwAiM. I thiak it^epends on your definition of "substantial," 
There are a large numhw: of status offenders still held, 1 would qualify 
that by saying we h^e made a tremendous improvement, I have 
seen a tremendous improyemant in the last 3 years, I think there has 
been a reaLeffort to reduce the number of status offendjBrs; but as 
recently, as yesterjdfay, I c|iecked with the detention center in Linn 
County and they m> hold status offender^. 

Senator Culver^uIow about the availability of runaway houses: and 
shelter care facilitieson Iowa today? - - . 

Mr. SwAiM. Today w»-€Hffl in a lot better shape than when we s"tarted. 
When I fii?st started workmg at United Action for Youth, there was 
one shelter house in Amejl and that year, we staij|pd' one in Iowa 
City; and since / . ^' 

Senator Culver. Whax year wassthat? 

Mr, SwAiM; That Avotrtd have been 1973'andi.l974, bnt since then — 
and again esbeciaJly in the last 2 years — there has been a great emr 
phasis, mostly as a result of the act to fund shelter cares across the 
State, 

J would si^J have seen a tremendous improvement. We ^till have a 
long way to go. There are several areas in the State that.are i^till way 
below what they need, ^ ^ 

Senator CtrLVEli, Where are those areas? 

Mr. SwAiM. Relative to' other partg of the State, eastern Iowa — 
especially john/oir. Linn, and Scott Counties— has a capacity to 
Ptbyide emergency shelter care to young people in need of sucn service. 
At the same time*, h6w(J^er, the existing shelter facilities are imable to 
meet the entire need. A Johnsori Countv this yeaf we wei:e imable to 
to make ♦the necessa^ referral to shelter care for several clients 
sunply because the facility wai fufU. l am aware also of several referr,als 
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that werio/fiiade to Johnson ^Cqunty's shelter from Linn and HScott 
Comities beoinis^ their shelter facilities were full. While we are. better 
prepared than xj^ost of the State in shaking shelter available in this 
area, it is still not adeauate.to meet the,current need. , 

Senator CuLvsB^It has sometimes been asserted that it is^necessary 
to. put nuiawipSi m a securis detention environment or they would 
otherwise run away. Ba^ed upon your* experience, do nuiaways re- 
mam in nmaway houses and shelter care facilities? 

Mr. SwAiM. 'I think it depends on the structure of the runaway 
bouse. I am aware of a runaway house that is funded through HE W 
in Cedar Bapids, and in their operation they only had one person run 
away. There is also another facility in Linii' County called the Linn 
County Shdter Home, which is under different requirements ai^<| 
licensed bv the Department of Social Services. They have aVlaiger 
number of runaways; butyl think if you set it up correctly, and^^^^C^^ 
turd^e shelter house pri^erly, you don't really need^^^worry,a^ut 
it, Tn^^ain thing that mil keep>a yoiing person at a plaCeis if he or 
she feeBSh at they have a vested interest in the^place ; and the one m 
Cedar Bainasreally involves young people in decisiondiaking, policies, 
notjust in ternis of individuals, but in now the place is actuiuly ruru 

When young people feel theV have an investment in the place,' they 
are-npt-lflcelyr-to-nm from it. If they feel there is no investoiehti it-is - 
just a place that somebody else has put them; no matter where it i;^^ 
whether it is a detention facility or a shelter facility, they are going 
to run from it. 

Senator Culver. The Governor'^ Juveiule Justice Advisory Coun- 
cil, as you know, was established in compliance with the reguiremeht 
pf the 1974 Federal Act, to advise the Cnme Commission with reSpect 
to grant^ Based upon your experience in this role, is this Council 
performing its function adequately? ^ v ^ - 

Mr. SwAiM. I think so, and* I don't think it iS;b*eia^i9e fej just the 
^sCructure* of the council.' I think we are fortunate yi'Io^wthat the 
people" who- have been put on the coui»cil, including people lijke Pro- 
fessor Gitt^er and several other people in the room 'here, have a genuine 
commitment to changing the system and improving it. I havQ beei^ ' 
very impressed^ I came onto the thing very skeptical of citizen c6m^ 
mittee^ and how much responsibilities they are actually given, but 
I wotld 'say ouf experience on the Juvenile Justice Cbuncu liasiee4 
very goo3. ^ ' J/^ \ 

Senator Cuj^ver. 1/VTiat problems ]iave you experienced i^ that 
capacity? What can you, perhaps, suggest that we might consider 
by way of eliminating these proj^lems? ^ ; ^ 

■ Mr, SwAlivr. One oF the problems is just accurate data. One of the 
' things we are faced with is to review problems in the State and tQ have 
input on what things we should and should not fund; I think to 
adequately address that, we need accurate data; for instance, yoi^ 
asked about status offenders being held in jail. We ddn't really know , 
how many; and when we askV there is no way to geit tlj!/ info^atiphj 
Bight liow the Department .of Social Services, as funded by the Crime 
Cominission, is Supposed to be setting up a program to monitor jails 
across the State, ' 
' At our last Juvenile Justice Council meeting, we found out tt^aij^tl^Lat 
person will* pot actually even be able to find out whether a young perr 
son held in jail or secure detention is a status offender or a delihquenj; 
offender. . / ' ' / i ^ 



Senator Culver. Why not? , 

Mr. SwAiM. I don't. laio;w^. You \Vould have to. ask the Department 
of ^cial Services, I giles3. P^t of the problem is that jails don't Keep 
track of^at information; so eveq if you write it into some^ody^s job ^ 
description, they are going tq out; and in order to get ^^at infor- 
matipn, are going to jiave to ^sort through reams::lo^paper>vork the 
probation offibiars, the jailers,^ keep. 

Part of the problem, too. is that the data we do have is based on 
4973 and 1974 oiid things lie that, for instance,- in just reviewing the 
needs.ibf shelter core. There has been a great deal done this year and 
last year, but we are a little .l^it slow at gathering data on what the 
imbact of those things are. * ^ f 

Senator . Culver. What are you' doing about the, probljems of 
coordination? . . § « 

Mr. SwAiM. The coordination part of it has to — ^you would have to 
rec6gni2(e that are dealing wdth human beings, that we as Profes- 
sionals, we can llo a lot; for mstance, on the Juvenile Justice Council, 
we coordinate our efforts because weUvork cooperatively with each 
other. There was a time in Iowa City in my work and at United Action 
for Youth that we received very little (cooperation, mostly because we 
were a n^w agency,, considerecl an alternative; and there were times 
where _we were actiially fightingjwith other professionals, over what . 
should happen. Again, Jan is a^^ peiiect example of a person that we 
worked with, where we were in constant couffig^ with \tnat should and 
should not happen with .the young pepple we were involved with. For 
the raQsf part,' we have resolved that in Iowa City, that we aU are 
concerned with tha young people ifi bdr cpmmunity. >^ 
* ^ai^, it, wasn't anythmg about thejsystein that made l}iat happen. 
It was we as individuals getting tc^ecner and saying, you knottr, we 
all h^ave concerns. ^We all have dinerent ideas^ and we need to get 
together and be able to share t^oselidQas aiia come to a consensus 
wi;thout fighting and without having negative impact on young people. 

Senator Culver. How aBout education on bemg a parent? 
*Mr. SwAiM. I have learned a lot thi^ year. I am considered, I 'guess, 
* a successful loster parent, butit isn't— the foster care system is not 
designed to be successful, I don^t think. The reason I am successful— 
I learned a lot as director of United Action for Youth and was pre- 
pared. There^ is not ^luch done in the way of^ training foster parents 
or actually even preparing them foa what they are gouig to* get . into. 
Like Judge Eastman said, you reallVriin the ri^k that some kid may 
tome^in and tear your house apart. ,x6u don't hear tnat from the per- 
son who is tiying to recruit you as a fcjster parent, so I think there is a 
need for support groups for foster parents, education, training grants 
for foster parents. | , - . 

Last year we sponspred taking on^ of our parents who is on our 
board to one of |;he natibnal conferences, which she found vQiy intpr- 
^ting and learned ^ lotrfrom it. ItjUtist put her in tcfuch with'other 
ipQ^Fents and foster parents wfad made her feel like she wadn't alone 
^out there.\^ ' ' ' ' > ^ 

Sctnator Culver. How about normal parental training in schools? 

Mr. SwATM. I think they can train kids^ in schools about being 

Earentsr Again, though, you are. limited, and it gets kind of scary 
ecause you are talkmg — we ^ all have different values about what 
effective parents should be ah'd whether or not, the State should be 
responsibiie for doing that or whether just the community in general. 



^ If you have a good parent— if I Have a young person that I am work- 
ing with and Ke or she has gqod parents, trying to Use them as a 
resource^ for other p&rents is quite effectives You don^'t necessarily 
. need a huge program to deal ^Vlth. * \ • - 

Senator CuiiVBR. I wMit to thank you very much' for your appear- 
ance Here today. Mr, Swaimr I appreciate it very much. 

Mr. SwAiM. Thank you. . - ^ 

Senator Culver. Our ne^t'witpess is Prof. Jinet Johnson. Professor 
Johnson is^on the faculty of Drake -Uni^rsity Law Schooi where she 
teaches a course in juvemle law. Professor Jofcison is also a member of 
. thjp Iowa Parole Board and a member oAthe A^visojy Commission on 
Corrections of LEAA. We want ;tp welcome you this morning. 

STATEMEirr OlEf PEOF. JABET JOHNSON, DRAKE TOIVERSITY LAW 
^ ' • * SCHOOL, DES MOINES, .IO^a" 

Professor. Johnson. Thank you. I wouldHike to Say if it would be 
another aualification, that I have two teenage children, 14 and 17, 
neither of whom naye been before the juvenile court, both of whom 
have demonstrated behavior <Ma occasion that might suggest they are 
sta tus o ffe nders. ^ ... ...rr-'.'"; • ... _ . 

.~1 would like to say that although status offenders have been removed 
from the authority of the training schools as a result of the 19?5 
revision in the code, the purpo* 6f my testimony is to advocate the 
removal of status jiirisdiction from the juvenile court for reastos that 
have not been addressed; primarily, that goes to the nature of Se way 
statutes are drafted. I believe they work a discriminatory effect on 
youngvwomen. lyf 

From its inception, the juvenile court has hadl)road jurisdiction to 
live up -to its charge that children who are involved in wayWaid-type 
behavior and. incorrigible-type behavior are in need 6f Some'kiivd of 
assistance. •The understandable broadness of these statutes can be 
identified; however, the result causes prt)biems in two areas. First, 
the statutes are vague. There have been iJoui^ts in several jurisdictions 
that have found them to b^ so vogue that they are <;onstitutionaUy 
impermissible. They are \\Titten so that the court has sweeping power 
under which juveniles can be brought before the court. Secobd, in 
addition to the vagueness, they are often overbroad in their statement 
allowing sweeping kinds of jurisdictional assertion over behaviors 
that in other circumstances would be constitutionally protected, such 
as freedom' of association, freedom of expression, freedom of choice to 
walk around the street freely-^if one taieg the U.S* Supreme Court 
discussion in the vagraney statute case as a basis. 

The particular problem with regard to the overbreadth^ i^e wide 
isweep these statutes can have, is in the area of discriiui^natoiyv app^ 
catiop, which I have alluded to. Th^ basic badkgrioimd. of this'society 
is^paAri^dhal. Young wQinen are yie^^yed in the traditional role despite 
the feminist movement. Women are traditionally s^en as fit for mar- 
riage and family, a career tjbat is l)asically afforded less status. As a 
result it has been the oflScial judgment, as well as the moral judgment, 
that women are basicalljr lacking in the kind of judginents men can 
make and are, therefore, in need of supervision and protiaction. 



>Thia "man-made'' femaJe— Whefi I say Vman made/' I do not mem 
tfife genmc AS ^Representative ffi the code was 

not ij(ieaAt tb^be sexist— t|iis "man-made" definition is, in fact, male 
made. It justifies a differential, moral, and legal standard for woitnenr 
under th6 guise of protection. [ / * . ^ 

JVbm tnis tradition the differential application of juvenile atatiis 
offense statutes has developed. The judge l^'^given wide discreition in 
juvenile tjaatters. The'poliQe are given wide discretion in tferms of who 
may be b?ro%ght''in fuid whi^^JKilf be subjected to jtiveoile court juris- 
dictioa as hosbeen indicated iim thfe testiiAony this morning. Apparently 
pairents who also adbere to^his' differential standard of treatment 
utilize the juvenile court ,fcfir their o#n purposes. . ^ ^ 

' Statistics from lowar^these are before the 1975 revision of the 
code — show that while juveniles,, girls, comprise only 23 percent of 
caSes referred to the juvenile court, they make up 46 percent of all 
cases involving status offenses. Also, again prior to the 1975 change, 
discussions, and these were personal discussions between members of 
uiv ser&nar -class and people on the staff of the respective training 
schotols, estimated that with regard to girls in Mit'chellville all the way 
from 40 percent by one staff member t6 96 percent by another, wer^ 
XeaUy_M:atus offend^ and were th^fe primarity; because of way\\^d^^ 
ness and mcomgibility equaling sexual promiscuity in these cases. On 
the ether band, it was^estimated by the Eldora .staHfor boys that only 
approximately 15 to 20 percent, 25 percent was .one staff member's 
estimate, were actually, there 'for status offenses. Of course, the law has- 
been chang^ to dictate that childr^in can no longer be detained in 
those kinds of settings. , i : u \ ii: i i.- 

We^have heard testimony this morning, however, that mental healtfl 
institutes are being utilized. I am personally acquaintejl wth a case 
that fplls inta that .very category; it involves a 14-yeax-old girl who 
bad been adjudicated a GIN A* because her mother was a prostitute. 
This was in southwest Iowa. As a result she was placednn a foster 
home. Her behavior w?is monitored. She was seeing a^young man who 
came from a responsible family in the community. She ultimately 
became jpreghant, was placed in the Clarinda Mental Health Insti- 
; tute, ana upon her being released after 'ft short period, one of the con- 
ditions of her release was that.she would have-no associatio^i with this 
young man. She ultimately did within a few days establish this associa- 
tion and as of 2 weeks ago, the court was again being asked to send 
her to another foster Jxome out of her 6\vn community or back to 
ClaAnda bedause of her partic\^ar .association. It was sho\vn that tlie 
boy 's parents would Ij^ave taken her fn. Obviously, sl^e is not competent 
to g^i married under the laws of Iowa until, October 1977 because of 
^ the invalidity of marriages below tl(^e aee of 16. However,.the parents 
of Wiaboy #re respectabfe citizens an<JableHo.,care f of l^pr; buVWCaUS^ 
the dourt intervened /-she w'as^ no longer even coSisider^a^s bei^ig suit-, 
able in this placemerit^^ ; i. • 

Likewise, another thing"Ii'as come to my attention. We say that juve- 
niles cannot be placed in tbe training schools. I do not have the avail- 
ability of the jurisdiction^ namely the county in which this occurred. 
<It only came to the attention of someone el^e in an oflGicial capacity and 
that is a confidential communication; but particular judge or judges 
have utilized' CINA adjudication thereby setting up cpnditibns of 
that adjudication! wKere the girl remained with the patents subjefct to 



th6 condition^ that she obey curfe\vregulations, that she«g© to sGbool 
ami obey her "parents' obmmands. Upon failure todo^thatj found her in 
contQmptj used that as a basiaffor.a delinciuoncy proceeding and there- 
. by used it: as the oppor.tunity| or a training school cornmitment! 

' If this is, in (act, the case,lit raises so^e'^seripus questions *about 
the efficacy of retaining status juris(Hction. I ^<^ould supfgest that it ^ 
in no sway suggests that we ^re condoning tHe behavior by asking for ' 
the removal of .§,tatus offense jurisdiction — ^r 'suggesting that kids^ 
ought to 'be running around without suporvisiou or that thi'^ is in 
their best interest. I think it is merely a way of looking at the balanc- 
; ing procegx^nd saying t^hat the kind of labels that are attached, the 
stigmas tfrSx are attached, tne ii^^propriate kinds of exposures tjiat^ 
kids are likely to get ux these^-^g^s oN?»a4iti^ raise^serious questions' 
as to whether or not society ca^. really alTofttHi^ IS' ^ 

The juvenile coui't^has limited resources' and"we +iave heard testi- 
mony to tha^ effects. '"Allowing the court to act on kicbi who are be- 
havioral problems and not a threat to the community in any real sense 
is^*a waste of those resources. ' ^ 

I would therefore suggest, for the reasons I have enumerated, pri-» 
manly focilsing on the discriijiinatory aspects of these statutes that the 
juvenile status offenses be rejnoved from the jurisdiction of the court, 
r would suggest that as a result, the court be given the authority to 
-coercively coinpel community service agencies to deliver services, 
rather than operating under the juvenile court directly. . * • 

""I also suggest there be some consideration 4j:iVen to mandatory 
trfi.ining for parenthood. We have mandatory ,^;ommitments, but we do 
not have mandator^ training for parenthood; and I finally suggest 
; that the court exercise jurisdiction aver parents rather than focusing 
directly- on the children. I think it could be summarized in terms af 
sajring we have believed as a society that' this is* behavior that should 
not go unncfticed, and granting that it should not, proceeded by saying 
that we cannot dor "nothing"; doing anything has to be better, lliere 
has been no demonstrated evidence that doing the anything that we 
have done is productive. ^ ^ , - 

... Senator Culver. Professor Johnson, if ^ understand you cok-ectly, 
you are sajdng that you*are in favor of elimination of the juvenile 
court, status offense jurisdiction-on the groun'ds that in addition to 
soni(jk)f these^other arguments that have advanced it has given rise 
tq the discriminatory treatment', female juvenile treatment, is that 
right? & / 

. Professor Johnson. Definitely* 

r^Senator^CuLVER. Hasn't the American Bar Association just issued 
a'l-eport recently which "statfes that female juveniles, particularly 
status ofFendei*s, are discriminatorily treated in the 'juvenile justice 
system? ' ^ . \ 

Professor Jo^NspN.^ I am aware of that report. I have riot, read it. 
Senator 'Culver. ^Your- cause, your explanation, briefly, for the ' 
cause of- this discriminatory treatment is what? ^ 

Professor Johnson. Societal expectations that women have certain 
kinds of behaviors fchat areSippropriate; sexual promiscuity is not one 
o*f those behaviors. A boy by our standards is jokingly referred to as 
"sowing hk wild oats/' . A gii-1 wffo behaves in the same manner" is 
viewed to be a potential whore,^if she is not already. A parent, judges. 
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.and law' enforcement officials .tamiot see the identity of that kipd ot\ 
adolescent beha^or. Qonsequently, women are believed to be headed 
dowu a m^uch worse path and need more protectjon. 
[T^e prepared statement of ^ofess^^y Johnson follows :] 

pKSpiAJUs^ Statement of Prop. Janet Johnson, Drake University Law 
, School^ Dbs Moines, Iowa.;; 

Generally speakings childi^en coming under the jurisdiction of the /uvenile court 
for epnduot alleged to be delinquent are classified into two categories : (U those who 
have committed ^ots whic^hv would be crimes if committed by adults; and (2) these > 
'Who hive not commit ted'sYich offenses, but- because of other undesirable behavior- 
arc deemed to be in need 91 official attention (status offenders). 

Until July 1, 19'76, Chapjber 232, Iowa's Juvenile Cod§, like many other states' 
jixvenUe codes, provided:. ^ ^ ^ * 
• "Dellnq^uent childjjftieans a child: < . 

a. Who nas violatea any state law or lofcal Igiws or ordinances except any offense- 
which is (exempted from this chapter by law. 

b. Who has violated a federal law or a law of. •another state and whose case has 
been referred to the juvenile cpurt. 

c. Who is uncontrolled by His parents, guardian, or legal custodian by reason of 
being watyward or habitually disobedient. 

d*. Who habitually deports himself in a manner that is injoHous to himself or-^ 
others. The Code § 232.2 (13) (1975). 

--8ectibtt-232?34- proyided that upon a fiac^ng of delinquency by the 'court, the 
c6urt could dispose of theKas|,by entering an order making t^ny one or more of the ^ 
' follo\i^g dispositions - f / 
1. Continue the proceediit from time to time under such supervision as .the 
Court may direct. • ■ i 

^-Plaoe the child under the suijorvision of a probation officer or other suitable 
person in the home of the child. ^ - r - 

3. Subject fo the continuedjj jurisdiction of^ the court, transfer legal custody 
of the child to one of the follothng: ' , ^ 



- a. A dhild placing a^Hcy. , 
' b. A probation departinefit. * ^ . \ ^''^ 

c. A reputable individual of V>od moral character. ' ^ 

4.- Commit the.phOd to the commissioner of social servic'es or hiS designee for 
placement. . • ^ t ' i 

Subsection 232.34(4) allo^fred ultimate placehient of the. juvenile -in oni^m the 
state's training schools. ^ - , 

During the 1975 session, the e6th flp.A. enacted chapter 142 which amended 
S2£i2.2(13). The'ultiihaite result among other things 4s that status offenders are 
no Idnger subject to delinquency proceedings, but are now classified under the 
label iof "child m need of assistance" (CINA). Iowa Code, §232.I3(i) and (j) 
(1977). Juveniles ccfiing before the juvenile court as ClNA's are still subject .to 
all provisions of jChSiter 2^except that portion of sectfoh 232.33 which states 
that . . a minor aojudicbstSi as a child in rieed of assistance shall not be placed 
In the lowiTlraining school for boyS or the Iowa training scliool for girls. ^ 
Although status offenders, in Iowa, can no longer be placed in one of the States', 
training schools, the purpose of this report is to adVocate the remo\al of status, 
offenses frdp the juriOTiction of- the juvenile 'court. • . 

! ' '"^ HISTORI^Ii BACKGROUND - . .. ' < , . 

From its inception, the juvenile court has been-granted brbbd jiuisdiction over 
i youngj>erson3 engaged in behayior that would be'cj'iminal on the part of an adult « 
as weU as behavior illegal orily for child. <E.fe. truancy, incorrigibility, way- 
wardness, curfew violation.) The intent and philosophy was, and remains, admir- 
' able. The' juvenile courts acting as a protective and rehabiUtati^^ force,. needed 
%he state-granted authority to lawfully intervene to protect many children from 
themselves and froiA their envii*onments. One would not afgue that "[a] firm, 
objective way is needed to Apply the truancy laws, fortify flagging parents, and 
encourage substitution of healthful for self-destructive pursuits . before it is too , 
late." Task Force on Juvenile Delinquency: The President's /Cfltemission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice at 26 (1967). However/ tha.t 
''objective way" must he carefully scrutinized in view of'the real potaitial for 
• harm to the ohold that can accompany an adjudication of delinquency or CINA 
and the questionable ability of th© juvenile court to dclivei* rehabilitative results. 



. TOT coNBtrrtmoNAL panlnsMS raised juvenile status offenses statutes 

The United States Supreme CoOrt^has not held that all constitutional guaran- 
tees afforded adults in criminal prociedinga must be extended to jifvcniles in 
Droceedings before the iuvenilie court. Rather, the landinark case of In re GAuU, 
387 U.S. t (1961), held that th;e adjudicatory process whereby a^oung person 
can be decl^^red a "delinquent [and stlbjected to loss of liberty by con&iement] 
must measuii^ up to the essentials of due process and fair treatment." 387 TJ.S, 
at 30-31. HMeyer, there has been aq* pronouncement frem the high court rela- 
tive to the flbciards required of statutes granting jurisdiction to the juvenile 
courts y / . ' 

* - ^ YAQUENE88 

The reaso n i n g, Jwlg apdjlKl J||deny procedural protections to juveniles in 
juvenilie court proceedmrajBsjH that stich proceeclings are civil, not criminal, 
in nature. However, as J[ilstig|Hrtas pointed out in GauU **it is of no consti- 
tutional consequence — fUiM^gmted practical meaning — that, the institution 
to which [Gterald Gault] is^^piitted is called in Industrial School." §87 U.S. 
at 27. \^ether or not the pfiNIUare was designated as criminal,.the child, because 
6{ minor misconduct, as sobject to' incarceiration and dcpi;ive(l of his liberty for 
a »J©a;ter or lesser time. ' ' . 

The same rfeasoniag should . be used in testing the appropuate" standards to be 
applied, to the juvenile statu||Dffense statiUes because of the uUimate possibility 
of restraint of liberty whetS^^ a state^ijayjing school, group home, juvenile 
detention facility or through^miditions/of probation. 

CoDstituti(^al standards require criminug|atutes to be drafted with sufficient'' 

> specificity as to the conduct prohibited oiflRidemned that a person of common 
intelligence is npt required to 'guess at wSn conduct is proscribed. Giaccio v. 
PefM^ylvania, 382 U.S. 399 (1966). Such -statutes mtist aflPord some.comprehensible 
guide, rule or information concerning what is required so that the ordinary 
member of society will understand what is expected (5 him or her. 

Therefore, because so many aspects of criminal law permeate the juvenile 
court system, the child should be infpHhied in speeific terms just wh^t conduct 
^ will bringAhinl or her within the purview of the statute. . 

FurtheiT the United States Supreme Court declare(i*%e statute unconsti- 
, tutionally vague in Giaccio v. Pennsylvania because it idiowed thie j^i^ to impose 
the costs of prosecution c^i a cdmiiml defendant even rf he pr she was found 
innocent! The Court noted that the pj4)cedurfe must sittisfy the due process require- 
ments of the fourteenth amendment regardless of* whether the act i/'*penal" or 
"civil" in nature. ^ . ^ 

A three judge district court in the unreported opinion of Gonzalez v. AfaiUiard, 
Civil No. 50424 (N.D. Cal^ filed Feb.^ 9, 1971) found the language of California's 
Welfare and Institutions Code §601 to be unconstitutionally vague. That code 
section us^d language of ''in danger of leading an idle, dissolute, lewd or immoral 
life." The court stated that it is next to impossible for a juvenile to defend against 
such a charge. 

[0]f what possible utility is notice of charges when the charge is merely that 
one is dissolute? What use is- counsel when it is impossible to^know what type^of 
evidence is'relevant to rebut the case? 

The court declared the charge to be so ab^ract that any behavior could be 
molded to fit within the purview of the statute. 

Similarly, the court in Gesicki v. Oswald, 336 F. ^upp. 365 (S.l^.N.Y. 1971), 
. found the phrases "morally depVavedV or ''in 4an^r of becoming morally de- 
' praved** io be unusable aa a standard of coadut^tTrhe courf said where loss of 
personal liberty may be imposed, a citizen is entitled to know before he comes to 
court — not after — what is the standard of accepted behavior." 336 F. Supp. at 
369. In summary, the. New York statute in question provided "wholly inadequate 
s^eguapdi against arbitrary applicatfon." 336 F. Supp. at 377. 

Juvenife statues such as Section 2p2.2(13) (i) and (j), which define behavior in 
> terms of tilling wayward' pr habiti4Jijfdeport[in& oneself} in a manner injurious 
to [self] or others" likewise are so aubjecttVe as to provide no ascertainable stand- ^ 
^ ards of behavior and should, if challenged, be declared void for vagueness. ^ 

OVERBREADTH 

A statute is overbroad where it is without standards and therefore susceptible 
to sweeping and improper application which permits punishment of innocent or 
constitutionally protected behavior. Keyishtdn v. Board of Regents , afes V.S. 58Q» 
27-721—78 6 
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(1967) cited in 19 U.C.L.A. L. Kev. at 324. See also Alaager v. District Court, 406 
F, Supp. 10 (S.D. Iowa 1976). ' ^ ^ , t_ • *u * *u 

Juvenile status offense statutes cover such a broad range of behavior that the 
court (as well as police officers and prosecutors) can impose its own standards of 
morality upon yoUng people by defining delinquency or CINA so broadly any 
youtl^iJoula be subjected to the court's jurisdiction. >, 

Such constitutionally protected activities as freedom of expression and associa- 
tion and the rirfit to wander freely are also discouraged. See Papackrutou v. 
City of Jacktonville, 405 UsS. 166 (1972). 

DISCRIMINATORY APPUCATXON 

^ the problems of statutory vagueness and overbrpadth are further compounded- 
by the more narrow problem of ufaequal treatment of male and female juveniles. 
See e.g., Davis & Chaires, "Equal Protection for Juveniles: The Present Status of 
Sex-based Discrimination in Juvenile Court Laws," 7 Geo. L.R. 494 (1973); 

"Juvenile Delinquency Laws: Juvenile Woracn and the Double Standard of 
MoraUty,'' 19 U.S.C.A.L. Rev. 313 (1973); 24 Stanfm-d L. Rev. 568 (1972). 

Nationally more than ^ne-half of girls appearing before juvenile courts are 
referred for non-criminal conduct whereas only one-fifth of the boys are referred 
for such conduct U.S. Dept. Health, Education & Welfare. Pukv JNo. 72-03452 
Juvenile Court Statistics, 1970, (J&n. 7, 1972); Morris, "Attitudes Towards 
Delinquencyby Delinquents, Nondelinquente and Their Friends, 5 Brit. J. Onm. 

249 (1965). . . / . . , T u 

Statistics gathered and compiled ffom several counties in central Iowa snow 
that while girls represent a mere 23 percent of total juvenile cases, females compnse 
46 percent of all cases. involving juvenile status offenses- (mainly imgovemable 

behavior and runways) ' . „ J- u* • ^ t ^ 

These pre-adjudicati/)n percentages coordinate well with figures obtained from 
the Iowa Girls Training School at Mitchellvilltf and the Iowa Boys Trajmng 
School at Eldora prioAto the 1975 statutory revision. While no official statistics 
were available trom eitBer school, officials, in personal interviews, estimated -that 
the population at MitchVlviUe in Spring, 1975 was comprised of conse^atiyely 
40 percent status offendert. One staff member's estimate was 96 percent I Officials at 
Eldora estimated the-p^entage of status offenders to be between 15 and 

^^The*more serious problem inherent in the above statistic^ summary, ^erefore, 
seems to be that of selective enforcement. American social structure is basicaUy ^ 
patriivrchal and male dominated despite recent attitudinal and legal changes 
attributed to the new feminist movement Women traditionally are tramed to be 
subservient with the career goals of marriage and a family, a career afforded less 
status than a typirfal male career. As a result, women are held to be lacJang m 
judgment and in need of supervidion and protection. 19 U.C-L.A.L. Kev. a* ddl. 
Thi3 man-made fepaale inferiority then h^ justified a different moral and legal 
standard for women uiider the guise of protection. «. ^ 

From this tradition the differential application of juvenile status offense staTOtes 
has developed. Therefore,, the jydge who is given wide discretion in juvenile mat- 
ters and the police force, made up largely of men who hav£ had much the same role 
expectations of juvenile (especially female) behavior as traditional society, can - 
consider it delinquent for a young girl to stay out late but not fdr a boy. 

It should be noted, however, that many female juveniles who come into contact 
with the juvenile court are turned in by parents or relatives rather than thrDUglr 
referrals by law enforcement officials. Jodge Leo Oxberger, Iowa Court o&Appealg; 
19 U.C.L.A.L. Rev. at 335. ^ ^: ^. , , , . 

Statistics also show that nearly aU offenders who are adjudicated "°^-i"y®^^ 
status offense statutes are "guilty** of some kind of sexual misbehavior. C^Veaeer 
D Bommerville, The Delimn^ient Girl (1970); D. Gibbons, Delinquent Behavior 
(1970) Behavior which is merely a failure to conform to a limiting sex role should 
not be legally proscribed. Further, to the extent that male juveniles go unpun- 
ished for similar behavior, vague and overbroad language in juvenile status offense 
statutes permit discriminatory enforcement of different sexual sUndards for males 



and females. ^ . . ^ ^ * i - 

One migl^t well ask whether th^threat of sexual promiscuity ambng female 
juveniles is sufficient to war^-ant extended juvenile court jurisdiction over them. Is 
such official action really anything more than the enforcement of a double standard 
of morality? Do juvenile court adjudications of yoQng fem^es based on such 
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9 really ^decreaae promiscuity sufGciently to counter-balance the effects of 
tratioii (or other juvenile ^ourt placement) and the added burden placed on 
reaile justice system? Present evidence is not available to suppprt continua- 
the present patten^ of enforcement, 

* ALTERNATIVES 

ly autkoritie^ suggesl.that^ it is not justifiable to coercively handl^hildren 
jrward or other types <}f behavior commonly contained in juvenile status 
B statutes. These problems should perhaps be bundled witho^ steering such 
h to the juvenile (fourt §yen if society must overlook somelTnininK away 
^hl^biUty.. This criticism is especially well-founded when the( handling of 
Wivior defined .as "wayw^ard" works an uneven aB<l unjustifiable hardship 
p. Reekie^ Kay, The Female Offender (paper presented toHhfe Presi- 
Commission iBn Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice 19fe7). 
By event, while children who are behavior problems no doubt neeoyhelp, 
«1 examination must *be made of any attempt* to instiiuttonalize thehi or 
them to accept help "for their own benefit" where their acts do not amount 
^ous threat to the social order. Glen. Developments in Juvenile and 
• Courts, 15 Crime A Delinq. 295, at 296 (1965). 

reasons for such a position are obvious. The J&bel of "delinquent" or CI NA 
» tfs^igma to the child not unlike that of "criminal" even though partspf 
iooAlo^hind adjudicating juvenile crimiTi9.1-law offenders as'delinquentslB 
a stinnati^g youth who are merely in need of rehabilitation. \ 
tionallv, placing children who have merely demonstrated behavioral probf 
I correctional facilities (e.^g. training schools or juvenile homes) expose^ 
o mo^ . sophisticated crime-prone delinquents. (Despite the 1975 Code 
h reader's attention is directed to the alleged practice of ordering a 
Adjudicated female -to obey her parents and attend school and' upon her 
to do so, to find her in contempt, thereby subjecting he^to a delinquency 
lation ^(^a training school disposition). Further juvenile correctional 
!S are plagued by inadequate staff to deliver full rehabilitative services, 
ssit can he proven that present day sanctions fo^Jnere juvenile^aisbehavior 
itally reduce the probability that juvenile ofFfencters will commit future 
the legislature should reexamine its efforts at attempting to enforce stattd- 
juvenile morality through status offense statute^. 

Qts and children who are in conflict with each othe^ 1>r children who are 
lictPwith society during adolescence, should have community' resources 
le for their voluntary use to help them through this difficult adjustment 
21 Crime and Delinquency 97, 98 (April 1975), 

>ugh alternative solutions to adolescent misbehavior such as family coun- 
and youth service bureaus are difficult to develop^ the juvenile court is not 
d, equipped or capable of handling these probleips. Continued jurisdiction 
atus offenses results in a disproportionate share of already inadequate 
Bs being applied to youth who*pose no demonstrated thrjeat to community 
The coercive power of the juvenile court should be utilized only in dealing 
dminal l>ehavior which threatens community safety. As Judge David 
L has said : 

situation is truly ironic. The argument for retaining beyond control and 
^ jurisdiction is that juvenile courts have to act in such cases because "if 
't act, no one else I submit that precisely the opposite is the case: 

you act, no one else does. Schools and public agencies refer their problem 
► you because you have jurisdiction, because you exercise it, and because ' 
d out promises that you can provide sqjutions. 

4 L. Bazelbn, "Beyond Control of the Juvenile Court," Juvenile Court 
p Summer 1970, p. 44. - ' 

oercive comlnunity services should bear the responsibility for socially 
»table adolescent behavior. 

conclusion: 

lile status offense statutes like §232.2(13) (i) and (j) fail to give adequate 
: of the behavior orohibited to give youth notice of the proscribed conduct 
hey are initiateci into the juvenile justice system. 

ter, these statutes allow for a double standard of enforcement whereby 
Dial attitudes regalrdinrg appropriate behavior (especially female sexual 
r) can be used by juvenile court judges and law enforcement officials to 
nate against female juveniles. 



• The leglslatupee are urged to: . 

(1) Remoye juvenile status dffenses Jrom the iarisdiction of the juvenue court; 
- (2> iftrovide for coiu^ auttwrity only to order treatment throu^ community- 
based services, -r ^ .^o' 

Senator QxijtiVffiRl I wahT to thank you very much for your state- 
ment. Our tiext ^ witness is Mr. Gordon Allen, 

: ,Mr. Allen is legal director of the Iowa Civil Liberties Union. 
It is. a pleasure to welcome you, Mr. Allen. 

STATEMENT OP CWEDON ALLEW, LEGAL DIEECTOE, IOWA CIVIL , 
LTBEETm^^Ol^ PES MOHJES, IOWA 

Mr. Allen. I was invited to speak this morning as a representawv^f 
ofjbhe Iowa Civil Liberties Union, which is an affiliate of the Amer^an 
Civil Liberties Union, and as such the focus of my comments inust 
find its genesis in constitutional law.- The concerns of civil libertarians 
with the continued jurisdiction over status offenses by juvenile courts 
•is multifold. Primwil^ among those concerns previously addressed 
by Ms. Johnson, that is: the va^e and opeb-ended statutory language 
typically used in most ji^risdictions tor juvenile court jurisdictipn. 

Terms such as "wayward," "habitually disobedient" and "incor- 
rigible" allow the imposition of idiosyncratic and personally perceived 
norms of behavior on others by probation officers, social workers, 
judges, and lawyers connected with the juvenile system. The allowance 
*of this wholly subjective and disparate imposition of child cariijig 
standards, depending upon the individual charged with the enforce- 
ment, regularly causes the poor and uneducated to be the victims 
of such judicial interpretation.xA 

Second, dependent upon IndivNlual persuasion, aptivities normally 
WMidepetf^nstitutionally protecteiy^ay become the focus of judicial 
and court intervention. 

Of f urth^ cOTf6ehi, civil libertarians are concerned with the reflexive 
removal of-H5mldren| from their parents subsequent to a finding of 
delinauency based upon status offenses. Constitutionally, we submit 
that uie State has an obligation to provide the least drastic alternative 
disposition to the particular child, if one assumes that the original 
constitutional defects in the jurisdiction can be overcome. 

Once in contact v^h th& juvenile court as a status offender,. the QhUd 
is unfortunately labeled as a bad kid. This labeling process startsr 
the self-fulfilling prophesy and 'contributes to the reciaivismi rate of 
juvenilV which is estimated to be between 50 and 80 percentX 

Iowa )ha3 addressed these problems by amending their juvenile code 
to prohibit juvenile courts Irom institutionalizing individuals found 
guilty ofA status offenses only. That solution to the pfoblem is really 
no soluticm at all, for it does not address our basic objections. 4 

In ourview the response of the jijvenile courts in lowff, subsequent to 
this amen(^ent , has not been to increase their attention andTesponsibil- 
ity in the ai^as of serious delinquency, but rather to continue their focus 
on status offenders under different names, different institutions, and 
different facilities. Status offenders are still subject to interim detention 
prior to adjui^ication or diversion. Status offenders are still subject to 
mstitutionaliziation in the Juvenile Home in Toledo and perhaps* on 
guest status ^t MitchellviUe Trailing School for a period of up to 

30 days. ' - 

\. . , ^ 

\ \ 



It is suggested that court diversion programs dnly increase the im- 
pact and control of the ju\»nile court over the ciuld. It is our philoso- 
phy and position that as io»g'as the juvenile /fcourt is there, it Will 
coritmue.tp be used. The reaj issue is in the^defMtion of juvenife courts 
and its historic bMd of social work and law. Juvenile courts have been 
increasingly acconmiodating to schools^hild welfare agencies, and 
parents by accepting their nonconformists. Limited resources available 
to the juvenile court therefore demand that less time and energy be 
. spent with serious delinquency about which the public is rightfully 

♦ -^concerned. - ^ - / 

n In the absence of proof that the system achieves its goals, which"fne. 
recidivism rate alone beUes, increasing emphasis must be placed on 
othier systems and other programs and the provision' of voluntary 
services to a particular child with a problem. . 

The prime Ai^uinent, which we have heard repeatfedly this morning, 
to justify delay in limiting the jurisdiction of the juvenile court seems 
to be that 710 other alternatives for the provision of such services 
exist. It is feared that an overload on family and child care agencies, 
or the lack of such programs enCirely, will be resultant and the child 
will be abandoned. It is respectfully suggested that this is Adhere the 
overload belongs. It is truly unfortunate, but I submit typical of 
responsive philosophy rather than preventive philosophy that an 
overload must precede a reallocation of public funds. 
^This responsive philosophy is nbwhiere more clearly indicated than 
in the l^est^figures reading the provisibn of homemaker services. 
Seven ty^ve 'percent o^^e inhome supportive sert*ice«"funded through 
the Department of Social Services for the .State of Iowa goes to serv- * - 
ices' for adults and the elderly, and only 25 percent in support of 
children. . 

Jt is respectfully suggested that only closin*? the door of the juve- 
nile court to behaviors- previously labeled as status offenders' is appro- • 

* prijite. As long as the court is there, it will be used, and the labeling 
process will be the result. Diversion programs, child in nepd of assist- 
ance categories, family in need of asi^istance categories, all result in 
juvenile court coercion of* individually perceived norms of appro- 
priate behavior. It must be recognized that juvenile court has notv 
^and it is asserted cannot fulfill the desired objectives and dreams of 
^its q^ators. The fotire service delivery system must be modified and 

constWcted in such a way that services are cleliverable without coerr 
cion^^jifvailable to all, and in that sense, readily available. j 
lymust be emphasized that while these kinds of services are fbsily, 
.jrey are far less expensive even at, their most sophisticated level 
thani the cost of prolonged care an(J juvenile court intervention. 

It is time that the juvenile courts were returned to their rightful 
area of expertise to enable satisfactory response to serious delinquent • 
act§, which have increased. It is time that social service agencies and * 
schools and all x»ther service delivery mode^ recognize and resume 
their responsibilities in the provision of services. Dunoping theii* probr* 
lems on the door of the juvenile court will no longejKs'uflSce. Such a 
system, no matter how well funded, .will never be a panacea for soci- 
ety's Droblem of juvienile childreni, but the burden should not be 
borne Dy^ the juyenile justice- system alone. 
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All tho testimony* this merrniiit?, I believe, is agreed on the need for 
improved resources.. It isrfiow time to close the oourthou:^ xIoqis to 
status offenders. Thank you, sir . 

Senator Culver, Thank you, Mr. Allen. You have pointed out that , 
the Iowa Code Hefines states offense very va^iely and broadly. Is such a 
statutory definition susceptible to constitutional attack on the ground 
that it is void for va^eness? o ^ ' ^ 

Mr. Allen. If you would have asked me that question 3 or 4 vearS 
ago I could have givei/ you an unequivocal yes, based upon lower 
Federal court decisions An both the juvenile area and m hij^heJ: court 
decisions in the adult area dealing with criminal statutes and how they 
♦must be drafted and the preciA nafure of notice that you Et^ust give 
to both the law eitfofcfers and the individuals. I would have said yes 
in terms of wawartl/ and habitually disobedient, mcorrigible, all 
vaguely and sufficiently undefined that they could be subject to con- 
stitutional challenge. , _ , -ri o c ' n * ^ 

Given some of the recent decisions of the U.b. bupreme Court and 
X\l cessary interp^-etatjon ql those decisions by lower courts, I can't give 
you the same kind of answer now that I could have given you then. 

It is often sai4 t^at children are in a different category and that 
tho same constituti(/)nal liw'tHat applies to adults does not apply to 
children - and/it ha$ repeatedly been handled that you can make dif- 
ferent rules for,chiUlren than you can make for adults, and that goes 
for constitutional' Uws as well as statutory law. In my opinion I think 
they are subject to/challenge. Whether that challenge would be fruitful, 

I can't predict thit. ^ , , i v-^ 

Senator Culvku. Recently the ICLU has beefi involvedTh repre- 
senting the plaia^tiff in the case which challenged the removal of the 
children from th)e parents by the court. ^ ' 

What is the status of that case? Does it have any rea«>earmg on 
our discussion this morning? ' . 

Mr. Allen. It has beai'ing in rektion to the question you previously 
asked me, and that is can you challenge statutory actions in court.. 
That particular case answered in the affirmative both at the distnct 
court level and at the eighth circuit court level. The statuton^ language 
used for th6 process of termination of parental rights was found to be 
vague and open-ended, and our challenge was found to be legitimate^ 
Subject to that decision, the juvenile court has again moved again||||r 
this family only this time gave them sufficient notice, gave -them a6>" 
opportunity to defend; and based upon that sufficient notice, and I 
think complied with procedural process. . , . , . 

If I might address on^ particular 'pomt m relation to that case, there 
has been anywhere from conservative estimates of $600,000 to $700,000 
aU the way vp to a ^1.5 to $2 million, which hA^been expended on this 
family over the course of the last 9 to 10 yeto since 1968. It, I assume, 
would be -the same analogy to the Vietnam war. We could probably 
eive that family' the million and a half dollars and let them support 
their children by sending thenfaway to boarding schools, the same way 
that maney of ^he rich in our country do^ and the problem would have 
been relieved- but instead we went through the juvenile court process 
.and addressed the problem by trying to pour fundmg through the 
juvenile court process into this family and it has not worked; and i' 
don't think it will ever work. \ 



* Scndator Gulvbb/ P want to thank you very much, Mr, Allen, for 
your appearance here today. We appreciate it. Our final witness today 
IS Mr, ADen Way. 

,' Mr, W^^y is executive director of the Iowa Crime jConuuission, and 
we arp vefy interested in hearing from you, Mr^ W^y, in regard to the 
Orizn^ Commission implementation of the 1974 act. , 

\ > ■. ' 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN WAT, EXECUTIVE DIBECTOB, IOWA CEIME 
COMMISSION, DES MOINES, IOWA 

Mr. Wat. Thank yoft, Mr, Chairman. On behalf of the Iowa Crin^t 
Conunission and the Juvenile Justice Advisory Council, I'appreciate 
your invitation to pjrovide you wit^i testimony concerning our State's 
miplementation of the provisions contakx^d in the Juvenile Justice 
and Dehnquency Prevention Act of 1974, 

Since the passage of the Crime Control Act in 1968, the compiission 
has always oirected substantial effort toward the juvenile justice com- 
ponent of the criminal justice system. With the passage of the Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974, added emphasis was 
provided* to the commission in moving from a primarily criminal 
justice oriented organization to one which encompasses a delivery of 
services to the much broadeft^pectrum constituting the juvenile 
justice system. The system is finely balanced interaction between a 
local pohce-court-probation system, a State-operated correctional and 
protective services organization, and a'pnvatelv operated correc- 
tional, rehabilitative, and shelter service ^tem. The Juvenile Justice 
Act in Iowa hc& had a constant and growing impact on all these areas. 
E^en before Federal leadership role was mitiated, Iowa placed an 
Ophiasis on the deinstitutionalization of status offenders and^ separa- 
tion of juvenile and adult offenders detention centers. 

The Juvenile Justice Advisory Coyncil,^ which is appointed by 
Governor Ray, consists of 24 Knowledgeable tod experienced in- 
dividu^s in4^he juvenile justice system throughout Iowa. ltd purpose 
is to provide advice, consultation and technic^ assistance to the Iowa 
Crime Commission and ^applicants for the implementation of the 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act in Iowa, built on 
the premise that the State does not loaaintain the total responsibility 
for ^ services throughout the criminal justice system, but many pf the 
services rest in line with loc^, city and county government agencies, * 

The Juvenile Justice Act is aclininistered at the local level throueh 
seven regional planning unitd working in concert with ahd under the 
employment of local, city, and county governments. With the forming 
of the State advisory council, similar advisory committers were also 
formed at tha seven RPU regions. Tbey also comprise numerous local 
officials and functionaries and ^provide advice to the area crirne com- 
missions with respect to planning and ^programiiig in the juvenile 
justice areas. ' 

So as not to form advisory committees at the State and local govern- 
ment levels just to be forming committees, a comprehensive pTapning 
process was also developed and implemented so as to work irom the 
grass roots level and involves the identificatidn of problems and needs, 
prioritization -of those problems and needs, developing standards and* 
goaj^and addressing the prioritized problems and the 'development of 
tne means tJo address the goals and objectives. . . 
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Thlree ineans caa be identified in Iowa. One is funding both throuch 
the Safe Streets Act and the Juvenile Justice Act. Legislation may be 
identified in certain areas nAessaryfoi: implementing various stand- 
ards arid goals. Technical assistance is a very important role both by 
State agencies and oflficials. It may also be appropriate in implement- 

I ing solutions to those problems. 

Technical assistance plays a tremendous role in developing programs. 
It also i^ utilized in putting together' programs, ijonsohdation and 
coordination, of other prograins which no .additional funding is re- 
quired. The iinprovements achieved in Iowa have been in direct resuljj 
of this fine interagency cooperation of tne State level as well as the 
local level. In 1976 the legismture provided the Office -for Planning and 
Programing and the Offic6(^ of Youth Development, State anprppria- 

• tions for4uvelaile community-bdsed correctional programs. The Iowa 
Crime Commission and the OPP jointly planned and programed the 
use of those State appropriations in concert with and m an effort to 
complement Federal funding sources Bvailable between both agencies. 
Stoator Culvbr. How much money? . 

Mr. Way. I beheve it was in the neighborhood of a couple hundred 
thousand dollars-^$160,000. The initial appropriation of $165,000 
appears to be rather meager in the total expenditure of Federal— — r ' 

Senator Culver. Excuse me. Is it $165,000 or $160,000? 

Mr. Way. $160,000. 

Senator Culver. $160,000?^ 

M^. Way. Right. But as tnat may appear meager, what it has pro- 
vided is that the interagency involvement and planning for the fund 
utilized both the State appropriations and Federal funds out of the 
Juvenile Justice Act together to complement each other. 

Senator* Culver. You first qualified for those funds in August 1975? 

Mr. Way. Correct. ^ 

Senator Culver, itow much money have you received on that pro- 
gram in the last 2 years? , 
Mr. Way. One million, two hundred and twenty-eight thousand 

dollars.- * 

Senator Culver. That is in 2 years, a 2 year period? 

Mr. Way. That is since the State of Iowa initiated participation. 

Senator Culver. That included this fiscal vear? 

Mr. Way. Right, including the last Federal fiscal year appropriated, 
fiscal year 1977. With respect to implementation of the provisions, 
the primary focus of fxmding has been on the establishment of alterna- 
tives to detention. Shelter care pro-ams have been established in 
Dubuque, Sioux City, a»d the rural six county area surrounding 
Indianola. In addition, existing shelter care programing has been 
augmented in Einn, Johnson, and Story Counties. Alternatives to.^ 
detention proortam.s are pending in Waterloo, Decorfl^h, Fort Dodge, 
Newton, Burlmgton, ami Ottiimwa. 

Senator Culver. What about the southwest? 

Mr, Way. I would like to introduce Dave White, juvenile justice 
specialist at the Iowa Crime Commission, who will answer.that. ^ 
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STATEMENT OP DAVlA WHITE; JUVENILE PBOGfiAM SPECIALIST, 
IOWA CEIME COMMISSION, DiS MOINES, IOWA 

Mr. White. Senator, the southwest portion pf the State is served 
primarily by an organizatiofi known as the Christian Home Associa- 
tion. It is a private a^^ency which deils in broad spectrum of youth 
services both- residential and nonresidential clientele. Included in the 
program is both shelter care and, believe il or not, a private detention 
> program as well, which is used by Pottawattamie County in the 
southwest comer,;of the State. 

Senator puLVEjfi. I note that the shelter care program in six counties 
have, received grants under the Juvenile Justice Act. Why have not 
iilRre shelter care prpgr^ms been fiSnded? 

Mr. Way. When the Juvenile Justice Act started, one of the fore- 
most problemsrthen was the instability of funding.^The requirements " 
of the act were very stringent, and in some States necessitated their 
noninvolvement in the pi'ogram. 

Senator Culver. That and other reasons? 

Mr. Way. That, and se^jeral others, but that wffS- also one of the 
front runners. In dealing^ with the Juvenile Justice fund and their 
linaited appropriations, tj^5ar, since the act, it was with consultation 
and the State advisory council that the emphasis of the Safe Streets . 
Act should tg,ke on tke same type of emphasis the Juvenile 'Justice 
funds did; and therefo*, both sets of moneys are pretty much handled 
together. One plan^^^ essence, is now prepared dealing \nth the 
distribution of ho^sets of moneys for both actSj-^ 

Through the bafe Streets Act, much more funds- were made avail- 
able than are funds available under the Juvenile^ Justiqe^^ Act. To 
me it is irregardtess of what sets of moneys are available as long: as 
the emphasis carries forth with itesources to implement. Ins:tability 
in the Juvenile Justice funds are currently being worked out' a^ the 
Federal level. Primary emphasis was with crime control funds. 

Senator Culver. Taking a grid man of lowa,"^ see some re^ holes 
^jn shelter care and other type fiKiifitles, Arc you receiving ^-ant 
applications from areas (of the State which now lack proirramfi, land 
if not, why not?^ \ \ 

Mr. White. Senator, I don't believe that we are'^rece'jyingl the ' 
number of grant apf)lications which arc coiiuncnsunite to the needs of 
the State. The main reason is basically the Federal reqirfrements. 
We can discuss OMB contracting {jnjcuremcnt requirements, which 
actually hinder the involvement ol private nonprofit organizations. 

Senator Culver. Would ;yoa spell tluit out, Dav^? 

Mr. White. Yes, sir. Prior to now, the Juvenile Justice Act and 
the Crime Control Act required that funds be allocated to units of 
general local goveitinicnt for innovative piograniing. Let's ^ay, /or 
example, a private, organization wants to institute a shelter car^ 
program. A private organization cannot apply for ti direct sub- 
grant from funds earmarked as local • or pas.s-through — funds to 
the Io>va- Crime Commission. This necessitates finding a unit of 
government eligible and willini^ to apply for those funds. And estab- 
'lishes-a contractual relationship. 
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If the unit of government does agree and does apply for the funds, 
then w6 are'forced by 0MB requirements to turn around and ask that 
unit of govermnpnt to obtain the .services competitively or else justify 
a single source of procurement. The process is paradoxical. The private 
organization that' wants to provide the services doesn^t want to com- 
pete with every otherfijfeamzation on a program that was their idea 
in the first place. NoHfthe solution to that would be either a mitiga- 
tion of the granting or of the contracting procedures so that, say, the 
State Planning Ag^ency has set requirements such , as detennining 
corporate capabilities for ttie jpuipose of audit exception, possible 
exceptions, to., the rules of 0MB or else speed up the process at the 
Federal level where single source procu^^ement decisions are made. 
The other alternative is to. make the act much more specific as to 
direct sybgranting to private ^nonprofit organisations. That is basically 
tha problem we Have nfecf; A shelter care program is not as salable as 
say a group home in, terms of what^ople thihk they need. It is not as 
salable to people who make decisions in comsQunitifts as $ay detention 
or increased probation services, or even police oficers. 

It is going to lake awhile for them to come around. I feel that the 
revised State code will have a significant impact iri that area. 

Senator. Culver. Are there any other diflScultfeein implementation 
other than major ones you cited? * * 

.Mr. Way. As far as some of the problems, one of the foremost was 
the instability of funding previously mentioned. Anv time a new 
Federal program is/created, there is apparenUy Federal attitude with 
many State^nd local governmental officials. They are very pleased to 
accept the fund but there are restrictions attached there too. we have 
difficulty in dealing with, that anti-Federal attitude and the instability 
of funding. < ' ' 

Senator Culver. What restrictions do you think are unreasonable. 

Mr. Wai^ . I am not saying that they are unreasonable restrictions. 
Itl^the attitude/tisipeA of that bv local people <it the "grass 

roots level where W)ecifibaily, in the juvenile justice area where serv- 
ices are most appropriately provided. It has taken u^ until about this 
tiine or up imtu the last year — about the first year of the program has 
dealt in informing everybody. » 

Senator Culver. I can't legislate in changing anti-Federal attitudes. 
TRat ha§ been with us for awhile, probably predated the revolution; 

but the point^is, what can I do other than 

- Mr. Way. The point is, it has taken about a year to acquaint and 
familiarize everybody with tlbe intent in the act, and that has ^ince 
been achieved, and it wouldn't be one of those problems. 

Senator Culver. What percentage of the Juveilile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act grants have been awarded to private 
^agencies as opposed to public agencies, how does that break up? 

Mr. Way. As Dave explained, the awards are made to iinits of the 
Government and through them enter into contracts with service 
delivery. Approximately $3 to $4 out of every $5 of the Juvenile 
J^stice Act IS provided to private nonprofit prffanizations for delivery 
of services to units of the Government. With respect to the crime 
confrol funding in the' juvenile justice area, 40 to 50 percent of those 
fimjs and up are purchasing the services from private nonprofit 
Agencies! > ^ 

Senator, Culver. Why is it more? Why is more money used by way^ 
of grantlB to private agencies? " ' 

■ ) ^ - ... - 
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, . Mr. Way. Why is it not?* 

Senator CulVbb. Yesi; Higher. ^ 
Mr. Wat. Wi^n you are talking 60 to 80 percent of the juvenile 
justice^ funds /warded going to or purchasing delivery of services of 
private nonprofit, I dqp't know if that figure can go that jnuch more^ 

Senator^CuLVER.'! understood you, to say 40 percent. " 
. Mr: Wat. WeH, with respect to tha,crime control funds themselves. 

^Senator Culver. Cono^es$ wanted an eriiphasis i)laced -on and a 
stinaulus prpvide^l on pnvate ageilcy sponsorship of imaginative and 
innovative alternatives to institutionalization^ and I just want to 
know what — — . . 

Mr. White. Seilator, when the act was first passed our decision was 
to.make thb two pkns^ a crime control plan and the Juvenile Justice 
* Act plan coitnplementary to one another. We chose to emphasize 
almost to the exclusion of any other programs, the sheltfer care program 
and altemativev to detention tvpe pro^aming in Juvenile' Justice 
Act funding. We chose to gradually shift the emphasis within the 
Crime Control Act fimding away fcom prinaarily system oriented, 
^/policle cpui:t correction progirammg to o^e which included both 
enaphasis atHhe pinbvention and also at the community 4)ased correc- 
tional end. That shift has* resulted in an increased involvement in the 
private sector/for jthe law enforcement assistance funding, to almost 
40 to 50 perfentJ\vhich I think is remarkable considermg we were 
dealing in rCmy^^eS percent before that^time. I don't see how we can 

50 any hi^Jier tMa 75 to 80 percent private partijadpatiion in the' 
uvenile-Justice Act Because of significant overhead, tl^e. ftinds have 
te go to the area of State and local . pianning' eflFortSf : and this 
means not the staff but the subsidy of area advisory CQuncUs and the 
State Juvenile Justice Advisory Council. > . . * 

At this time we only have one subgr^t in Juvenile Justice Act 
fimding, which is to a unit of goverhment for a unit of government 
operated program.* 4 " . ♦ 

^ Senatoj; Culver. Which one is* that? 

Mr. White. It is the «ix county shelter care porgram, which is 
operated in Warren County. ' " * 

Senator CulVer. What kind of monitoring and evaluation after 
you awarded one of these grants? 

Mr. White. Monitoring of the progratn takes placp from the pro- 
grams division. We usually contract a program through our area office 
and our State office on the average of once every 3 mofiths. We ar e 
paying special attention to the Juvenile Justice Act fanded pi'ograms 
m terms of evaluation. W® process right^now of letting sub- 

contracts for an evaluation of three major shelter programs that we 
do have funded right now. We expect those contracts to be let some- 
time around the first of August. 

^*^;^nator Culveh. As you know, under the act there is a time table 
for t]be cpmplete transfer from institutions of status offei^^. What 
proe;re&s have you made here in Iowa now for thfe achieving of that 
goal. Haw are you moving? 

Mr. WhitIb. At this time the State law has done a lot to deinsti- 
tutionalize status offenders; in fact we (eel the major problem area / 
of the Stateis tiot the institutionalization of status offenders but in the " 
detention of status offenders in local and coimty jails. 

At this time chapter 356 of the code mandates that all sheriffs 
report on the types"or"clientele, the time in and time out. 
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Senator GuL-VER. . Do you have any ^ reliable staf^tics on that?* 

Mtl White.' No, sir. tiutt is ]jFhat I Was going to siay. The'problem 
is the sheriffs areift doing this even though the code provides 'a 
penadty of iip to $100 for not recording this information, - 
,. Senatot Cxjlver. It i§ under the Iowa ^Code? 
. Mr* White. Yes, sir, chapter 356. ^ 

Mr. Wat. With respect to data needs in the State, the juvenile- 
justice area- probably Tags much further behind thaa in the normal 
criminal justice area^with respect to^data h^eds. One of the major 
problems tiiere in the juvenile justice area is because delivery of 
services is very widespread ancj intermixed between priyate»and govern- 
mental a^ncies. Attempts to achieve data are most readily available 
and provided by tne* State institutions. Below that level we conje into^^ 
the problems oi what types of data are maintained and standardiza- 
tion forms, which is nonexistent,"'^and also the intermixing between 
govemmfental and nonprofit agencies, t^e provision of services. Any 
attempts to develop a system to prpvide readily available, timely and 
accurate data, not only for tW criminal justice system in its entirely, 
hilt also thrpugh the juvenile system is a long drawn- route,' exhaustive 
and financially heavy involvement. With respect to that, one of the 
greatest needs, one oL^the biggest places thq ^ Federal Government 
provides assistance, is^in the leadersnip role in systems development 
within these areas. LEAA, with respect to crime controls, has pro- 
vided substantial effort not only in financial aid to the State, but also 
developmental designs and system desired compater^ what nave youj 
foj* data syistems. That same emphasis must be in. leadership <roles 
must b^ acceptable also by the juvenile justice agency^ 

[Prepared statement of Allen R. Way follows:] 

Prbparei)^ Statement op Allen R. Wat, Execu-Mve Director, Iowa Crime: 

Commission 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished members^Df the Committee: On behalf of the 
Iowa Crime Commission and the Juvenile Justice Advisory Council, I appreciate 
your invitation to provide you with verbal and^ written testimony conceiving our 
State's implementation of the prov^iions contained^ the Juvenile Juswce and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974. * ' 

Juvenilei delinquency in low^^ay not have reached the grave proportions that 
many othSer states in the gountry are, experiencihg. However, 'lowa is no les^ 
concerned than those states experiencing the worst juveiule delinquency prob^n^^ 

. and has the advantage of addressing those problems before they can becMie 
unmanageable. Nationally, Iowa ranks 38th > in Cfi^Tl»te of Part "I offenses per 
100,000 population, with only 12 otl^^states havingfe lowV per cfQjita ccime rate 
in 1975. €owa also ranked 47th from the top in tnd rate W violent crijnes per 
100,000 population and 36th from the top in tl^ r&te per 100^000 population for 
property crii#es. Therefore, while Iowa ranks 25th in population, ^ye are sub- 
stantially lower in crime. rates per population in comparison to many otTier states 
in the countryr Juvenile arrests for the more violent personal crimes in Iowa in 
1975 amounted to slightly less than one- fifth of the total arrests for those violent 

■ crimes,.^ whereas, juvenile arrests for trie property crimes amounted to approxi- 
mately*56 percent of the total arrests. With respect to the property crimes. juvenUe 
arrests accounted/or 72 percent of the arrests for motor vehicle thefts, 58.9 percent 
of the arrests for burglary offenses, and S2t.5 percent of those arrests, for larceny 
and theft offenses. , 

Since the passage of the Crime Control Act of 1968, the Iowa Crime Commission 
has always directed substantial effort towards the juvenile justice component of 
the criminal justice system., With the passage of the Juvenile Justice ^nd Delin- 

, quency FVeventipn. Act of 1974, added emphasis was provided to the Commission 
in moving from a pmnaril38^criminal justice-oriented organization to on^ which 
encompasses a delivery of services to the much broader spectrum constituting the, 
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Juvenile jusii^e ^^ystem. In Iowa, this system is a finely balanecd intoraiftion 
between a loeal policc-eouri-probation .system, a stat(Noi)erated corroetional and 
proteetive serviees organization, andii privately-operated eorrectional, rchabilita- 
. live, and jfhelter services system. The Juvenile Justiee Aet has had a constant and 
• growing impact on all these areate. However, even before the federal Icadcrrship role 
was initiated, Iowa had already plaeod an emphasis on the deinstitutionalization 
of status ofTcnders and the separation of ju\'enile and adult olTendcrs in detention 
centers. 

A brief overview of the history of the Iowa Crime Comnussion niav be appro- 
priate as I review with you Iowa's implementation of the Juvenile Justiee Aet 
and what impact has resulted in our state. 

- The Iowa Crime Coinmissicni waa formed by State statute in 19()9, is the state 
criminal justiee planning agency for tho state' and is also responsible for admin- 
istering federal funds received from the Law Knforcenient Assistance Administra- 
ti«m. Pursuant to the pa.ssagaof the JJ and DP Act m 1974, (ioveriior Robert I). 
Jlay elected to participate in the program and designated thf Iowa Crime Com- 
mfSision^as the ri^spimHible agency for the planning and administering of the pro- 
visions o( the new federal act. To pro\ idt^ a.ssistanee for this endeavor, CJbvernor 
Ray appoijited 24 knowledgeable awd experienced individuals to the Juvenile 
Justice Advisory Council, whieh is to prf)Yide advice, consultation, and technical 
assistance fo the Iowa Crime Commis.sion and a|)i)lieants for the implementation 
of the JJ and DP Act in lowa.i 

Since 197:5, seven regional planning commissions were formed which are the 
facilitators and ^I't^^'iders of criminal justice planning capabilities for city and 
counUr governments in Iowa. Subsoqu^-^t to the establishment of the state Advis- 
ory Council, each of thc.sevbn RPCs also formed juvi,*nil(S* advisory councils 
coijipriSed of numerous local officials and funetiorvnios provide advice to their 
area crime commissions with respect to pl^rming and programming in the juvenile' 
justice areas. . 

So as not to form advisory committees p.t the state and local government levels 
just to be forming committees, a comprehensive planning process was developed 
for whieh these as well as other planning committees became the focal point fop4he 
grass roots input to the state level decision-making processes. In brief, the planning 
process involves a problem and needs a^ssessment, pri<7ritii!ation of the problems and 
needs, the standards and goals addtesing the eited prioritized problems, and the 
development of the means to address the goals and objectives. The means for which 
the standards ^nd goals get addressed take three forms or a combination thcreoxl 
Fundingjnay be one of those tools by which the standards and goals may becoiiS 
implemented. Legislation may i)0 identified as being necesHary for implementing 
variouf< standards and goals. Technical itsHistanee may also5ib% appropriate in * 
implementing solutions to those problems whieh had i>een identified. With this 
increased input and participation at the local government level through the plan- 
ning pr«)cess, statewide ^strategi(•s, both long- and short-range, can be deyctbped 
leading to the implementation of specific projects aa# programs in concert with the 
other means, all of which arc? designed to improve me functioning and services of 
Iowa's criminal justice sy^fteni, including the juvenil^>ustico component. 

The Iowa Crime Couuni.^sion hiis always strived for the fostering 6r daily work- 
ing relatiortships with, other state agencies within and outside the criminal justice 
system. Impr{)vemcntiiachieved in Iowa have been a direct resuliof this fini>iintcr- 
agency cor )pe rat ion atkhe state level, as well as the local government level. The 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act hits other iirvtLH in which this 
type of cooperation has grown. Kor an exani[)l»^ in 1973 the Slate Legislatur<3 pro- ' 
vided the Office for Plunniug and Progrannning, Offieo of Y^th Development, 

€le appropriations for juvoiiih; comnmnity-biiscd co nee ti offal programs. The 
vii Crime- Cornmissirm and OPP jointly planned and programmed the use of 
»se Htate appropriations in eoneert with ami in an efTort to complement fcd^^ral 
funding sources available betwt-en botli agencies. ' . " 

* With respect to implementation of the provision.-, of lli<^ JJ and DP Act, thu 
primary focus of funding h;is be»'n on the <-«tabIishrnent of ultiMiiatives to d^^tcn- 
tion. Shelter care progriuns have been e stablished in Dubuque, Sioux C'ity, and the 
rural six county area surrounding Indian<>la! In adJition^ existing shelter program- 
ming hfis been augmented in Lmn, Johnson and fetory ('ountics. Alternatives to 
detention programs are pc-ndirig in Waterl.).*, Deeoruh, Fort Dodge, Newton, 
Burlingt»)M, and Otturnwa^ ^ ' 

As Iowa law prohibits the {^LidurnL ai .-.nau.. ..ffcn.!, is m ni.-^uuiii.>n>, ntiw ,>r 
additional progrannning tlu-ie ha.s l>run limitc*!. *rhe foeas he.^i has l)t'en to ;ivort 
institutionaiization^■*o^ ilelintiuenis wht'ie po.-.<il>le thruiigh eommunity-baded 




work experience programs on an off-campus basis. Family therapy programs are 
operational in iJei? Moines^, Sh>tix City, Ottu;pwa, Cedar Hapids, Davenport, 
.' and Waterloo, some of which have been fuftded by state appropViations and some 
of which have been funded by federal resources. Family therapy programs are 
pendingfbr Burlington, Fort Dodge, Council Bluffs, and an expansion by one new 

• unit to Waterloo. . 4 « * 

As a major requirement of the Act is to monitor, places of detention tdMpsUre 
that delinquentc^ are being held in accordance with separation mandates and to 
assure lhat no status offenders are held in secure facilities, the Iowa Crime Com- 
.iniBsion has supported expanHlon of t?he Jail Inspection Unit of the Departm,ent of 
RoftliU R^rvlrntf, whlt^H U^ms ^Ihtil&tu.j-I fMf fhU opMrinpf^urpose. Future expansion 
is also expected. 

A research study concerning xouth Needs Assessment/ Capacity Building has 
alBO been financed by the Iowa Crime Commission, This is a study being conducted 
by a Doctor Martin Miller of Iowa State University and involves a computer- 
selected random sample of rural and urban school districts throughout Iowa, This 
> study is the actual surveying of the young.men and women in Iowa's schools^ as to 

• wb.at their speciiically perceived problems and needs are 1*0 as to flevelop better 
proKraznming in the planning processes. 

While the eto phases of the J J anji DP Act are different than the emphases of the 
Crime Control' Act,- the Iowa Crime Commission has carried over to the Crime 
Control funding the.spirit of the JJ and DP Act. Therefore, programming and 
fplanning under both Ada are yiterTrelated so as to obtain the full ^benefits of im- 
proved juvenile justice programming. Therefore, I will share with you other areas 
of jyogramming which may not be specifically related to the compliance of the JJ , 
Act but complemeni^iJhe spirit and intent of that Act. Substantial efforts in the 
last nine years of crime coutrot history in Iowa has led to the establishment of 
many community-based group homes. Some of the more recent ones established 
by the Commission have been m Creston,'AmeSi Washington County, and Decbrah. 
Trtie cities of Davenpcirt, and Fort Dodge are currently working with SPA staff and 



improving police and juvenile relations. Because of Our financial support^ "youth: 
* bureaus ^md police/school liaison programs have been developed in approximately - 
28 communities in Iowa. These programs have been designed to bring the police 

, functioii closer to and better understood by the juveniles in their respective^com- 

miii^lties. They have also fostered a better understanding hf the police of the, 
proolems and situations faced by the juveniles in their communities. ^ 

Continued and constant efforts in providing trainingfor both private and public 
functionaries has always been a high priority for the Commission. 
' Substantial support has always been provided to increasing the capabilities of ^ 
probation and court services personnel in efforts to reduce case backlogs and pro- 
vide more intensive counseling services. To complement these efforts, support is 
given to volunteer counseling programs and specialized intake programs and efforts 
to improve the functioning of the' probation offices^ • 

One area in which we have had limited involvement in the 45ast but is an area of 
increasing importance i? the'sj^ecialized pro^amming in prevention and diversion 
projects. Past examples of oiu* involvement in prevention/diversion ean be demon-N 
strated^by the Daveeport Cbrfimission on Youth, the Youth Guidance Program- 
in Polk County, and the OttUmwa Youth Services Bureau* Increased involvement 
' can be demonstrated by the pending programs such as the Young Women s 
Besources Bureau, the County Outreach Program in Johnson County, and the 
Linn County Crisis Intervention Center. ^ 

As I have previously noted, Iowa Uw paraUe^ that of the Juvenile Justice and • 
Delinquency Prevention Act with respect to deinstitutionalization and detention 
of status offenders as well as requiring a separation of juvenile offenders from, the 
adult offenders 'in the secure facilities. With respect to the State's compliance 

* « under Jbhe federal act. Town can report at this aate that deinstitutionalization 
within ^Ve state juve^nile institutions has been completed. It can be' further stated 
that detention has been reduced in the urban areas. Data pertaining to the rural 
a^eas is somewhat difficult to obtain'at this point in time. However, as' also previ-* 
ously mentioned, increased emphasis'has been placed on the monitoring of the 
status of deinstitutionalization and detention with resspect to the increafed , 

:J ■ capabilities of the Jail Inspection Unit within the Department of Social Services. 
' . With this increased emphasis and monitoring, the Iowa Crime Commission and 
the Department of Social Services are working closely together so as accurate 
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r ' datip; oA be CQihptled ln«^6 future and a more accurate aDBeissmont can be nnido 

wiih reepeot tq thU cbmpliiMioy provision. , ' 

. '<l<WouId now like to diicuii.witn you to what degree the JJ and TfP Aot hoa had 
^^^•n impaot'in Iowa. In addition to tlio impact ot any fcidcral funding from uittier 
. the JJ and DP Act .or the Orimd Control Act, changes have bc^n apparent in 
Btate lawi JPMum .eXamptaHdeinstitutionalisation of staiuB offenders was provided 
for in I07o ieg^atibi^ 4MacHPfederal aot played a substantial role in that state 
law provision^ Additii^^y.Tihe federal a^t hoa also had a benofibi4l inipaot with 
reapeet to a proposed i^venile code revision which- was passed b^ the State House 
of JCeprfiMntatlyea ttiiB past legislative session and is expected to be addressed in 
the Senate next year. The federal aot has also had an indirect impact with respect 
to the pprceived ohangeis and pxiaptioe by county probation and district court 
^ judges in thej^te. Tjiese changMln practice can bo soinewhat attributed to the 
on(ipnasihp'#f^e ' Iowa Crime Uobimission and the Juvenile. Justice Advisory 
CouncU in programming of financial assistance, as well as the increased attention 
given 10 problems in the juvenile justice area by tunCtionaries arising 6ut of their 

growiag: familiarity with the federal aot and the ne\y pladjoing processes titillsed 
y the State C&mmisBion and the Ecgional Planning Unit^. 
• While I ha^eVihalrea with vou tho^ afqprin which wc haVe been successftil in 
implementltig m^Jj^sions of the federal and state laws and hfvve demonstrated to 
some (»gree* vmKi the impact has been in Iowa as a result oi the federal adt, 
Impleineiiftatioh has^nbtrpeen without problems. Generally,, Ocfe of the first 
problems j[(irhlch in the past couple years hus been somewhat ^overcome is tm antU. 
federal rofustion exoressed by some local and state officials. Paramount in this 

S rpblem to that whfle we at the state and local government levels wejcome^ outside 
nanclal ossistanceljy the federEtTgDvernmeht, wc are somewhat concerned about 
the multitude. of strings which are typically attached to federal financial aid 
programs. ' 

More specifically related to the JJ and DP Act has been the insecure funding 
hature qf the pmgram Vhlch in turh. creates a conservative attitude or willingness 
to accept or ingSte programs receiving such support. While thcf post instability 
of funding seems to be currently rectified at the fed^eral level, as demonstrated 
in increased appropriation^ authorization 6^ the JJ and DP Act, any increaMS in 
authorisation are cohiing at the expeniBe't>f the Crime Control program anqTare, 
therefore, creating new problems With respect to the stability of tnc oiderj)rogram, 
Ifiraddition. instfibility of funding is not corrected under provisions, of S. 1021 or 
6111, both which remove ttie need for matching funds or impose a 'continued 
ceilmg of 90 percent federal support. Any financial commitment by .unit of 
government especially when a gradutil cost assumption is programmed into a 
project brings with it a continued involvement and interest from the sponsorihg 
unit. It helps avoid cpstly duplication of servic^. arising out of an interest of 
coordiiiation* and intejpration. It also improves continued operation of needed 
programs once federaT support is withdrawn. A no-match prbvisign along With 
direct granting to private not-for-profit agenotafl. authority brings into the delivery 
of senace mechanism a highly political decismi-malcing process. It also places a 
burden 6n th^ SPA suOfA advisory group as being a procurer of services most appro- 
priately played by^a line or functioning agency directly involved with the rdbeiving 
persons cwitnin the ^community. A modiQcatij^n of sUch provision would be war- 
ranted such as 10 percent match for a couple 3^ars with subsequent phoaea cost 
assuihption. v -.y 

Other problems wifh respect to^^ocedural Hmitations are grcnving more im- 
portant today. Such problems areevident in the procedures jp^ttin^ng^^ the 

Sroottrement of services through the ^ant program.. Both the CrinkejrCohti^m ai^ 
J and DP Acts contain provisions which appear to limit applicatiis fbr financial, 
assistance to units of government. While it can be stated that imits of government 
provide the burden Of expenditures for the criminal justice sysf^emin total, non- 
governmental agencies ate heavily involved and integrated into the provision of 
services in .the juvenile justice areri The new and innovative ideas tind progran^ in 
1>he juvenile justice Area appeiaj:^tQ.,.^<SNpoming from the private, not-for-profit 
. organizations, which then must finoa unit of government to suppbrt^th^Hprojeot 
agd apply for the federal assistance. This creates a paradox in that ihe^ohsoring 
unit of government must submit to co]xu|m| bia the procurement of serCicefs. . 
Whatj tnqgfif ore,, results is the precedurafySjffiiireme|its ot sole source contracting " 
between gp^ei^menial and private, not-K)r^ugij6t Organizations for services which 
must suhe^quently be approved by the Mdertmpyemment, or in this case, LEAA. 
.Any suggestion I may have to oflfer^tnregpetjTto this problenv would be to clajify 
. both Acn witfi 1*680601 to provision^ perltfming td direct granting^o the non-profit 
service pro^dsra. The State Pranning Agencies cofid^then be provid^ the oppor- 



tunity to W7*ite reasonable guidelines dealing with the corporate * oiipabilitics in 
servtot' provision land doi^ ossiunption so as to alleviate some of our oonoernsin 
thia iHf|L requiremonta are an impedliivent in tlie relationships 

tweeq ^to private^ non-brOflt organisations and the grant application process, as 
lU as ipHe provision or servtoes. / ' 

'"neareaor problem which I am becoming more. concerned with is the apparent 
"^On being assumed by federal officials in their attitude that state law or laws' 
i fa ftre compatible with federal law are no longer being satisfactory ns detclV- 
mffljwthe compliancy of a state with respect to federal mandates. Increasingly/ 
morelUMbpiore time is being devoted and will be devoted In the future to make the 
bureauMttc aceounting for, reporting of and mgnitoring of compliancy .with 
various items of the f0oeral law. Therefore, to be continually considered eligible 
to receive federal funding in both the Crime Control and JJ and DP Act, staff time, 
expertise, and capal^ilities are having to be diverted from planning and programming 
aspects to that of auditing and momtoring to determine compliancy requirements. 
At Buoh time as more resoqrges are devoted tp the auditing and monitoring func- 
tions rather* than the pronbt^ming and providing of servTccsj one must consider 
the wisdom of continued involvement in a fddlral' program. I have witnessed this 
happen wttfc the Crime Control program ^v(fMi period of Slti years and feel that 
it may become a crucial element of tne Juvenile justice program. , 

Related t^ this diffl'eulty. idWi H.R. 0111 amendment to Section 222(c) deleting 
planning funds as an eligible expense of the JJ and DP Act. This provision makes 
planning and adihinistration a state responsibility while the Act also mandates 
the very specifically det^led planning and adjnininstrative rcquiremcnj^s. This 
itppacts on not only the Iowa Crime Commission and the SPA, but also on the 
-Ju veuMe J ustice -^aVisory^Council- as well as on local governments through the 
rerional planning uBlts iandf their respective advisory councils }n juvenile justice. 

Further compoundni|^^ifl problem is a provision in S. 1021. which adds a new 
paragraph (E) to SectiTO/^22 requiring not less than 5 percent nor more than 
10 percent of the minimum annual allotment to any State being made available 
to th^ advisory group to -carry out its mandated and assigned function. Is this in 
In addition to the 15 percent already provided in Section 222(c) or does it replace 
that 15 percent? Furthermore, does it necessitate two components of staffing, one ^ 
for the BJPA^and onejor the advisory group? A clarificatbn is not found m the 
committee report ancfshould be made before fihal passage of the bill. ' 

In conclusion, the State of Iowa has always considered itself a leader and in-- 
novator in the juvenile justice area. In no way whatsoever does the State* of 
Iowa intend to bask in Its past accomplishments, but rather use our accomplish- 
ments and errors In the continued improvement in planning and programming for 
increased services in the juvenile justice area and to maintain our leadership role 
in this area. We are committed to continyally strive for improved seArices in the 
Juvenile^justice area. ^* 

We welcome the leadership and financial assistance in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be viewed as an asset to State and loci^ govermnents. 

Senator. Culver. I want to thauk you both very much for your 
Q^ppearance here today and the testimony you have given. I think 
we might want to get back in touch with you more specifically with 
regard to some of ^he - recommendations and applications in fjmding 
procedures. Thank yoii very much. . . 

OJliis coinpletes the t'estijjonyvfor ioday, afid I want to thank all the 
witliesses for their extrem^ iin§ijesting and informative testimony. 
1 especially want to thank Cheryl 4nd JaiTet for their testimony which^ 
provided ws with som^ real insight into the stalus offender problems* 

I MTftnt :to also thank those people who helped make the hearing 
possible!, ihe Board of Supervisors for Polk County who provided the 
room for our meeting; and finally, I wanted to say that all the testi- 
mbtxy today will certaiply Reinforce my own personal conviction that 
th^Federai Govemmeint, together with State aijd local governments, 
iSnh public ttnd private agencies, must strive to develop alternatives 
thSkt are' n^iore effect^ite and ficcessful in ^aridling the problem of 
3tatus ^Senders. I want ta thank everyone lagain for their participa- 
tiiin. ' .^^ y * V ^ 

The h(Ba|ing is adjourned. } 

[Whereupon, rft l2:30;p:m. tjie hearing was adjourned, subject to 
caU of the Qiair.] ^ , , 
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APPENDIX 



.ADDITIONAL ^TERIAL SUBMITTED FOR TIIE RECORD 

JUTSNILS JXTST(pB UPOATfl — A SbOOND LooK AT ^HB JvVtmhE JuSTIClS SySTGM 

^ • -or Polk Coun^, 16YfA " 
(fey Paul Stageberg) . 

X)B» HOINBS/pOLi ' county MBtII0i^OLlTAN CRIMINAL JT^STICE CENTER, ORAKB 
UNIVBtlSlTT, 0E8 MOINES, IOWA 

• (The fact that the National -Institute of Law Enforcement and * 
Criminal Justice f urniffied fin^^ifiial support to the actrvity described 
y ^ in this publication does not hecessdrlly indicate the concurrence of 

1 the Institute in the aft at ements or oonolusions contain ed -therein ; - _ 
». tfte contents are solely fho responRibUiiy of the members of the.Des 
MoiniM/Polk County 'MetropoU^n Chriminal Justice Cente^^ >' 

„ A Second; Look at- Iowa's Juvenile Justice System 

Operation of the juvenile justice system in Polk County is larglaly a filnotion 
provided by Municipal and Couh<ty Govemmen))| with local law enforcement 
jagenoies, some of which posses juvenile bureaus, normally providing initial intakp 
into the sjrstem, and the Polk County Juvenile Court, which posseses the legal 
; V authority to wprk with juvenile oQenders, at the hub. FrovidiQg support services 
. to thes.er asendeSy .ure a variety of public and private agencies, most frequently 
baaed ih m^^^ea^oihes area,«and the probation department of the Juvenile 
Courts SHmuly, the gamut/of locaUy-controUed treatment options- for ju-. 
venile offenders xi^ exhausted, the State provide institutional placement oppor- 
, tunltiesy somietimeaiat mental health«4nstitutions but jAotq, frequently at the' two 
state traiiUilgsOhools at Eldora and MitcheUville. < , 

The juvdfiuo justice sxitfinLjoes not necessarily exhibit the symptoms ""of a. 
system op^iKted und^r wfl^HK|h be termed ''systems concepts". Tnis agency^ 
offlciab working la t|l0 ju?nniJliBtij^ syBtei^ and others have frequenUy been * 
critical p( the lack of coordination which typines the system. Although the Cooi'^ 
mittee rajr Juvenile Justice has shown promise in instigating communication 
among' jnveikUe justic no systematic effort has oeen^ tmdertaken 

to f(»W 9<xom toordinatioh, or to appraise individual agicincies of the 

re8purMi|||||d, f by other agljScics. Similarly, the division be- 
'vjtween raHp^ juvenile Qpurts and the State-cotitroUed rural ijisti tu- 

itions is^mgrancant. Increasingly, there is dissatisf action*with State-run institutions 
X In Iowa. (as elsewhere), not only because of the ucgative effects of institutionaliza- 
tion per se but becau^ the local agencies utilizing the training schools are able to 
provide little inpi|^ regarding the policies and operations in the laitter, 
^l^iis . dissatisfaction has r^eiulted in discussion of altemHtives to the current 
dual flya^tQi but questionable concrete progress. Althou^ the State has somev 
times siqHported deinstitutionalization and the-strengthenihg of locally-controlled 
^ter&atives to the State-run system, Buch support has been, at beoL ilitermittent 
and sporadic. Fpr -example, althoiw^ the State Legislature in 1973 allocated 

S 50,000 towarctiiihe development of .adult coznmimity-bdsed corrections for the 
3nniuin, such monies h^| not b^ mad^ Imilable for the development of 
similar juvenile caipmiigtteilyased owectlons efforts (apparently to the chagria 
of some legislators) ii Furaer, although in, 1972 there was substantial interest ex\ 
hibited by a legislative subcommittee in the practices and policies of the State n 
Training School for Girls at MitchellviU&^wnich ultimately resulted in a sub- 
^stantial di^ge in personnel accompanied by a radical departure from the policies 



of tho past — any organised oontlnued interest if probably questionable. While 
the<8tato Department of Soolal Sorvioes sU^soquontly optocf to ''ooeduoationaliae"" 
the two training sohools, dlreoting tho superintendents of tho sohools to prepare 
for BUGh an eventuality, the legislative aotipn neoessary to sanction suoh a move 
' has not oocurred. \ ' 

Rather than developing alternative systems, then, the State appears. entrenched 
]n its system of institutions, in the Polk Colinty area has not roplajpdclcparted 
staff in its field services office, apd is not providing incentive ip^cal iuvenile 
courts to develop altematives to institutionalization, as is Apiy^?o within adult' 
corrections. 'The Iowa Crime Commission, in addition to thcrLcgislature and tho 
State DcDarttncnt of Social Services, Jjias shoWn a notable lack of leadership in 
Juvenile Justice programming, AlUiough the CIme Commission has made some 
monies available to juvenile justiS^ agoncios (^oo table) verv little funds have 
gone into any projprrams which might be classified afl innovative or experimental 
alternatives. The Simpson Bridge project (operated by Simpson College and tlie 
Girls' Training School), Shelter House (in Ames)^and the Family Therapy Team 
(operated by tho State Department of Social Services), are notable exceotlons to 
this rule* Further, even ^tw^wh Crime Commission funds for juvonlleSJustice 
projects might be a vallabli^ practitioners — at loast those in tho Polk CountyVea— • 
generally apply for those fuA^s only as a last ri;j*irt Ijecauso of tho numerous road- 
blocks erected by the State Planning Agency whei; funds have boon sought in the 
past. ' ' 

JUVENILE-JUSIICE.PRDJECTS FUNDED IN PDLK COUNTy BY THE IQWA CRIME CpMMISSlON,._l970-73 __ 




1972 1973 



Mce school liaison officors, Dm Moines and UrbiJhdale 5102JSX')J§'5?? fcn'iSS r-— 

Midac - - - 2GSr » 150.000 150,000 

Juvonflt home dassfbom" l 15,000 

Youth Bureau, W«l Des Moines Police Deparlmenl - - ♦jj. jW'ii 

Police school liaison program, Ankeny - i4,w.?5 

Total... 105.060 281,598 , 247,454 32,624.20 



» Discretionary . ^ 

Carle F, 0'Neil> k former superintendent of the Boy's TraiifJng School at 
Eldora, indicated at a conference in IJes Moines in 1973 his belief that perhaps the 
greatest xleed in the Iowa juvenile justice syst«fe today is for.leade;«mp. We tend 
to 'agree with his assessment, particularly as it applies to the lack of leadership-- 
or organizAtidh— among those desfring alternatives to Jowa's presient jUvenile 
justice system. Those supporting the structure of the current system, on the other 
nana, appear more well-organized tfian their foes. Carl Parks, Director of Court. 
Services for the PolkVCounty Juvenile Court, has Wved^ a spokesman for the 
'Iowa Juvenile Probaiten 'OflSoers Association which nu^By all accounts, organized 
and potentially Infiuentift Similarly, the Judge ot ^he Polk. County Juvenile 
Court, the Honorable Don L. Hdrlck, has befen seen as a spokesman for the^tate 
Juvenile Court Judges Assodlatlonr-a subcommittee of th^ Iowa District Court 
Judges Association, it would probably be fair^to say that both these groups hdve 
historically supported th& status quo In the juv^le jufiitlce system,' and evolu- 
tionary rather than revolutionary change. 1^ VI u 

Groups supporting more radical change — and by radical wb mfean change wnicn 
may range frqm simplybeing more rapid to more fundiCinental — are numerous but 
apparently not very well organized, with some organizations interested only^ih 
certain t3rpes of youths or programs. The National Orgimization for Women, for 
exatrfple,. has indicated concern for juvenile justice system programming for female 
delinquents. The American Friends Service Committee has shown interest in the 
past in juvenile justice system reform/The League of Women Voters has been, 
active, as has the Junior League, which spearheaded the development of the VIP 
Program in Polk County. Segments of the State LegisMure have also shown 
interestj and a Model Juvenile Co^e Is currently being circulated after develop- 

'« The Iowa Runaway SeMje, Inlt&Uy funded through MCJC, ia currently funded with Crime Cojmnls- 
alon mohlee, although this funding is temporary due to new LE AA guideline. The State Planning Agency 
originally was less then encouraging when approached for funds, and proved more cooperative only when 
nrged-to be so through political channels. 



ment by tiie State \outh Coordinator's Office. The Children's Coalition (alfio 
knowaae tha Child Care Coiditlon or Children's Lobby) has recently formed to 
press Cor leg^ative changea InPthe ohild c^O area and, potentially, tl^c juvenile 
. jUitice*8y«tefA. The Iowa Civil lilbertles Union has also shown continuing interest 
in legifiUtlve changes relating to juvenile justice^ In addition to this list there are 
undoubtedly others, both large and small, maihtaining interest in alternatives to 
curruit juvenile justice programming. ^ • 

TKb slmplo abundance of these groups, combined with ^he lack of any forum in 
whlcilUhese groups communicate and coordinate their activities (saVe perhaps ^ 

• the Committeia for Juvenile Justice, which Includes representatives of some of the 

EDups riot€Nct above, but baa effected Uttlo concrete change), suggests to us that a 
ck of erganization may be impfldirig the eflforts of these grbups to alter the 
juvenile justice system.. While, we are lafgeiy unfamiliar with the inaer workings' 
and 8tructur<^ of these groups which might hinder the development of a coalition 
among them, such a coalition should be possible because the groups' goals, ii^ the 
abstract, kppear similar. Altt^gh certain desires of each of the ^oups would 
undoubtadly hot be asiiribed^Ki unanimously, we suspect that accord could be 

• reached on some basic issues, ' ^ 

It appears to us that these groups are faced with two choices. First, i^ey can 
go On as they have been, singly, in a piecemeal approaclf to Byntem reform. Such an 
approach, in our opinion, is not likely to result in substantial bhaqges in the near 
future, as It has, not in the immediate past. \ 

As an alternative, the groups could seek poiin»of agreement in the development 
—of-a-coaUtioo:=pernnBfe temporarily 8 aside "pet^'-projects-and s t a n ces to 
which the other groi^ cann<3t agree — to .effect' more rapid change within the 
system. They could thus seek consensus in pushing for change within th^ juvenile 
justice i^ystem, each of , the groims mobilizing its resourdbs in bringing pressure to 

• bearpn those in a position to .effect change., ' ^ 

The deVeloptanent of such a coalition would probably not Occur Without dlffi-* 
culties. It mav, in fact,- hot be possiblelHowcyer, ib this time, no group or indfvid- 
ual has exhibited leadership^ in aitcmpain^ such an effort. While we have heard 
enough vdisenchahtment voiced ^ince ou^ inception to believe tbat perhaps some 
individuals or groups are. upset ^ough about the juvenile justice system's work- 
ings to teinporarily put ^de their dfifferences^ in, making an organized and coi^- 
certed effort at^changing the system, no grdup has attempted' such an approach. 
It appeal^. to us that consensus ml^t be pWible in some of the following areas: 
Djecriminalization of statiisr offenses. I • ' * 

Increased us^of non-secure alternatives t^detention. ^ - : 

. The de velotjAent of community-based altbxQLtives to the State Training 

vSchbofe.' , ■■ ' ^ : . ■ 

Separatiotf jRrthe judicial and probation functions. 

The developfaaent of youth service ^bureaus. ' 
. The development of group homes an^ temporary fostjcr-caro hom^^^ 

Without passing juc^^^nt here on the legitimacy of these goals^ufficient 
data ^^ally don't exist pertaining to most or them to support our taking a position 
. one. way or thd other,i and we'd prefer not tb take a phuosophicaMas opposed; to 
empirfcal) stance-^we doubt if any of them will eome.to fruition in the Des Molues 
area -soon without coalition among n*oups >f a voriug such/changes. Ajgain, we 
believe tha^^fficieni pMmbers probably exist. What: is lacking is leadership and 
resulting organization^ this point it appears that'thoge faW^ring changes are . 
bu^tfng their h^ads against the proverbial stone wall erected d}( those satisfied 
with the.jsystem's current structure^ Only through organized att^k will the wall- 
be. weakcined. ^ . ' 

II^^HANOES IN JnVENItti CoURT PROORAMMiNO SiNCE 

Since thc^^blication of* Volume IV of our. interim, report, which, dealtVith the] 
Ju venire Ju^x^ice S3r8tem, there have been several changv in Polk County J^^nile. 
Court programming which appear worthy' of mehtiod^ere^ The most identifiabigy ' 
of these changes are the following: . * . 

1. In th^ summer of 1973, .Interested citizens and emplc^yecs of the Juvenile^ 
' Court starCed developmei^t Of Volunteers In Probation in order to develop stronger 
citizen involvement in Juvenile,.Court activities. Juvenile Court personnel have, 
almost unanimously, embraced the new Volunteers In Probation program, looking 
at it as a'noteworti^addltiQn to available resources. To -assist 'm a development, 
of Volunteers In Probation, the Folk Countv Baard| of Supervisors hired a half* 
time volunteer coordinator for the Juvenile:Court, Vho began employment itf Octo- 
ber of 1973.. Volunteer utilization subsequently trtarted the following January, 
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and ourrently the program maintaltiB approximately 75 volunteers. Although 
Jtie program possesses what may-|be an over-abundance of volunteers from the 
subur- ban: areas of Polk County, the volunteer coordinator reports tha^4>rogram 
efl(ortB ore made to estabUlh greater ties within the center city of Des WSmeB* 

2. After a lag of approximately 18 months, the Juvenile Court in July of 1974 
reinstated a program it had maintained on an expcrimcrrtal basis in 1072. This 

Jrogram, the Youth Guidance Project,, i^ Aised as a.diyersionaiv prograii> by the' 
uvenile Court, told is sorviing as an alternative for youths upon wnom formal 
delinquency petitions would previously haye been nlbd. This pro-am which 
operates on a 4-weck-eyc^o. serving 20 youthspcr cj'cle, operates at Moulton^ 
School 6 evenings per^woek fronl 5 to 9 o'clock. The jrouths and probation officers,'^ 
all of whom have "volunteered" f^ the program, may engage in a variety of 
activities during evening sessioi^, ranging from tutorials to recreation to ptmel 
discussions to films to family counselling. Parents of the youths assigned to the 
program also participate 2 nights per week. Using this program, the Juvenile 
Court has reduced ihe percentage of youths upon whom it files 'delinquency 
petitions, and hopes to fill a senate void for other youths who previously did not 
receive any Juvenile Court inwvention. The Vouth Guidance Program also 
marks the first existence of a fullltimc'evaluator for a Juvenile Court program in 
Polk County. I . 

3. The Juvenile Court has recently procured contractunal services from ADAPT, ' 
Inc„ to deal with the ever-increasing number of-ytjuths referred to the Court ; "^^^ 

_ fw??_di3jfticMed_^ acMvUi the JiivenUe Court may .... 

' refer its drug-related referrals to ADAPT foTHHinalysia, out-patient small group 

oounselling, and evaluation. A resident iat progratn for youths iS also being planned, * 

according pffipials from ADAPT. 

4. Personnel from the Juvenile 'Court and the Fifth Judicial District Depart- 
ment of Court Services have discussed the development of a community-based 
residential treatment facility similar to the Fort pes Moinen Mtlity operated 
by the Ibepartment of Court S(5fvicr8. Impetus fop this facility came originally 
from the Department of Court Services^ who^e evaluations indicated a need for 
a re3identiivlHype facility for young males in nbed of ^occupational upgrading 
and who had been referred tO the Juvenile Coiirt for so-called "index" offenses. 
Work on the planned program has been delayed di^e to funding difficulties. 

^ III. Analysis of JuvSTnile ff!otrRT Data . ' , 

■ ■ # s ■• ■ 

, « ' ♦ A. 8UMMHKY OP FINDINGS 

An analysis^ of data provided by the Po1k County Juvenile Court and the 
Juvenile Bureau of the Des Moines Police Department was condudt^d, with 
primary attentidki paid to data released since the publication of the Metropolitan 
Criminal' Justic]» Center's previous publication on the juvenUp justice system. 
It was discovered that several trends noted eiwlier have abated or undergone 
reVersals, and that some new apparent trends have appeared: 

1. After 2 years of declining referrals, jthere was a substantial increase in 
referrals to the Juvenile Court m 1973; • . 

2. Almost all of the increase in* referrals to the Juvenile Court in 1 970 was 
aooounted for by referrals from law enforcement agencies; 

3. An ^creasing percentage of those referrals coming from law enforcement 
agencies came from suburban police departments, i.e., departments other than 
the Des Moines .i^olice Department;. > , ' . 

• 4. For the firat^tlme since 1969, there wa s, a d ecrease in the percentage of 
referrals from families and relatives to the Polk OoCtim Juvenile Court; 

5. The Polk County Juvenile Court appears monp determined than in the past 

to handle ycyiths without the filing of an official delinquency petition, particularly % 
in the caseriof females referred to the Juvenile Court in recent 3^f^rs, in 1973 the/*^ 
Court filed petiiions on fewer females than it had in any year since *1Qj59. ThlLhofl * a^v 
resulted in a corresponding decrease in the number of fem^afe^cOtnttd^tcgd by i^hi^c^'^ 
Polk County Juvenile Court to the SVitc Training School for Girls at Mitdheflr':^; 
ville; * ^ . * 

6. It appears that either there has l^cn a policy change at the Juvenile Court - 
regarding the types of yoyths on whom al?linquency petitiong are filed, or there has 

A been a change in the types of youths referred to the Juvenile Court, particularly 
from law enforcement referrals may be due to two phenomena: 

*^ (a) The implementation of the Court Reform Act hi July Of 1973 may have 
had ah effept on the types of youths referred from suburban districts to the 
Juvenile. Court; law enforcement agencies in these areas may^ now be re- 
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• ■ ; ■■ ... } 

lerrlng Bome" juvenile oaaeaHo the Juvenile Court which would previouBly 
have been referred to the now^defunot Mayors' , Courts or Justices of the- 
Pfeace; i * / 

(6) The eatabllshjnent of ATOUth bureaiis o'f juvenile officers in some of the 
suburban departments may hav<6 resulted in increased referrals to the Juvenile 
CoUrt from those areas. if 
JQach of these will be discussed in more detail below. 



B. INTEODUCTION 



In this section will bo found an update of 'juvenile justice system data pptsen ted 
in one of this agency's previous publications, **Tho Criminal Justice System in 
Polk County, Jowa", Volume IV, J Atenile. Justice : Descriptioh and Analysis, The 
time elapsing sipce publication of that Volume has permitted analysis of 2 year's 
• additional data,.: and has allowed^lthe development of new statistics -heretofore not 
Wveloped in Polk County. Specifically, iahalyses relating to the reasons for^the 
increase in Juvenile Court referrals during 1973, and delinquency rates per 1,000 
v6uthi5 in the delinquenO'-prono years, are pHesented here. It is hoped that this 
information wiU assist aggncy perspnncPand local decision-makers in planning 
and developing^ew progroHVs and policies addressing the problem of delinquency 
in Polk Countv\ - 

There are* two general trends identified in that previous, Vohune which are 
addressed to some degree here : ®^ . ^ 
^—1— The-stead^r increase- flk-the OTmber of females refelredto 
Juvenile Court; J 

2. The increase in the number of referrals from families to the Juvenile. Court. 

During tlie past 2 years therc»bas been an apparent reversal of these trends, 
^ with one more trend becoming evident: An increase in law enforcement referrals 
from police agencies other than the Des Moines Police Department, 

Each of these will be /discussed in more detail below. * ' 



the Polk Countjr 



C. TOTAL REFERRALS 

' ■ ■ s 

Table I, below, contains the number of total referrals received by the Polk 
County Juvenile Court during th^ years 1971-1973. The Table, identifies officUl 
Referrals (in wliich an official petition of delinauency is filed),, unofficial referrals 
On which no petition is filed and a youth is handled informally),' and total referrals, 
ibfeading from the bottom«of the Table, it will be noted that in 1971 and 1972, there 
occurred a decrease in referrals to the Juvenile Court, but that in 1973 an un- 
precedented 46.9 percent increase in referrals was recieved. 

TABLE I 

Polk County Juvenile Court 
Total Rpferrals, 1971-1973 



"Of f ical 
% Change 
Tdtal 
% Change 



Boys 
389 
-6 



1971 
Girls 
190 
5% 41.82 
579 



1972 
Boys Girls . 
364 131 
-6.4%*-3MX 
495 

mj5i 



1973 • 
Boys • Girls 
457 102 
25.5X^-22. IX 
559 



Unofficial 
% Change 
Total 
% Change 



GrarrdtTotal 
% thange 
Grand Total 



964 271 
-6.2% -0.4X 
1235 
-5. OX 



1353 461 
-6-3X 13. 5X 
f 1814 
-1.9% 



932 337 
-3^3% 24.4% 
1269 \ 
2.8% 



1296 468 
•-4.2% 1.5% 
1764 
-2.8% . 



1503 ^ 529 
61.3% 57-0% 
' 2032 

60>1% 



1960 631 
5X.2% 34.8% 
2591 
46.9% 
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This increase In 1973 was alarming for several reasons : 

1. It was the largest percentage increase in a 12-year perwd in which increases in 
Juvenile Court referrals were the rule rather thiin the exception; , m 

.2, It occurred after 2 years in which the number of total referrals to,the Juv^jaile 
Court had decreased, and it appeared that'the "juvenile crime wave" in the county- 
Was possibly abjrting; , . , . . i ' 
^ ^ unanticipated drain on a juvenile justice system which was 



. 3. It constituted an 
already probably overtaxed, 

However, looking-lat the^op 
Juvenile Court has Increased itf 
petition of delinquency. WhereJ 
of cases handled unofQciall 
official cases/Put another wi 
referred to the Juvenile Col 
filed in 1973(N=9p9> 

It appears that at lei 
practice in hfimiling 
change in the persr 
resulted in 1^ more <|C>nqmii 
dling. This is evid^ 
1973 there were Xt^ 
were 88 fewer deli 
has also substanti 
Polk County to th 
There is one otl 
handling: that the 
size since at least 19' 
luiablc to handle &i 
being either benoficia^ 
claim that this reduces , ti 
youths from bei 
a youth 's/CtJntact 
s^ourt sy^ 
he othe4 hand, would rnainta^ 
iferrals with correaponcling 
vhidh, altRoughr it is still %c; 
staK resources, 



wo column^, it is e^^id^t that the Polk County 
fFort to handle referred youths without an official 
there jwas a 60,1 percent increase in the number 
1973, there was only a 12.9 percent incr^fase iri 
tbough in 1973'there were almost SOQmore youths 
than in«1971, fewer petitioi/s of delinquency were 
.carie ju 1971 (N?^579), / 

ii o^thls change is clerirly due to a change in 
Tftls: According to Juyenile Court sources, a 
intake of allegecy female delinquents has - 
,0 use dispositions other than formal han- 
"^brencc Between 1973and 1971 : fllthourfi in* 
jhe Juvenile Court than in 1971, there 
females. As will be noted later, this- 
f ^enhiftle delinquents committed bX~ 
^^'Girla,^ 

er, relating to increased use of informal 
which has not Jncreased appreciably in 
J^urdened to the extent that it is physically 
diftlljd This possibility can be viewed as- 
^"^AcsSyf the juvenile justice system would 

^iment in the lives of youths, preventsT 
,t,:and'minimizes the scars resulting from 
stem. Advocates of t^ juvenile 
ment philosophy" genei*ally), on 
,to meet increases in delinquency 
Its in a Juvenile Court reTOonse 
oved upon with more sufficient- 
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T'kfSle II was4>reAared to ^e: 
years: the increasing percental 



r analysis of a trertd identified in previous 

vc«x«. — q> -,Je referrals to the Polk County Juvenile 

Court. The Table indicates timt,* if ^nothing else, there has been an apparent 
abatement in the increasing percentage of female referrals to the CoUrt. CominK 
after a 5-year period in which thei'e was an avrfage 2,6 percent increase m female « 
referrals each year} 1973 contained a 2:1 percent decrease in the percentage of .. . 
females referred to the Court, This flecrease, to be surt^s not of such a magnitude 
as to indicate any startling changes in^he referrals coming t6 the Court s. atten- 
tion; however, it might indicatjj either that the percentage of females referred to 
the Court Is leveling off", or that increases in the future 'will be of a ^maUer 
'Magnitude than" those of the past. The latter is most likely the case, Althpu^ 
there are not sufficient data on which to assess a third possibiHty, it is conceiva^jB 
thatthe drop in the percentage of females referre^l to the Court could be somewhat 
Attributable to the Court's increasing concentration on yoiiljh <;;Dnduct which could, 
-be criminal were they adults— behavior whic^, ac6ormnp/ko past analysis, is f^ 
more likely to be performed by males'than females. 



TABLE ll.-POLK COUjOY JUVENILE COURT REFERRALS BY SEX, 1967-73 



'4k 

— ^ 



ld67 



1968 



1969 



1970 



1971 



1972 



1973 



Num- 
ber 



Per- Num- 
cent ber 



Per- 
csnt 



Num- 
ber 



Per- Num- 
cent ber 



Per- Num- 
cent ber 



Per- Num- Per- 
cent ber cent 



Num- 
ber 



Per- 
cent 



Total 1^433 ... 1,476. 



1>574 



1,850 



lr814 



i;764 2,591 : 



62 



59 



,e final note Is apprppriate regarding the sex of refertiJs. According to stasis- 
ttcs-ftublkhed by the Federal Government, the jiational^ercentage of females 
referred haa historically been higher than the Polk County percentage, with the 
difference usually being at least 5 percent. Although the national percentage of 
females referred has risen while the Polk County rate has increased, we would 
not be .surprised if the discrepancy between the two will become less distinct in 
the, future. This prediction is mdre, speculative than scientific, however. See 
".Juvenile^Court Statistics", published by the U.S. Department of Health; 
, EducatioiT, and Welfare, National Center for Social Statistics. 

E. 80UR^B-0F RR^KRiikLS \ ^ 

In order to permit further exalhination of juvenile Coiift referrals in 4971- 
1973, Table III was constructed, indicating the source of referrals- of youths 
referred to the Polk County Juvenile" Court. This Table indicates, generally, 
that although the raw numbers of referrals from sources dther thaf policte agencies 
may^have gone uftin 1973, the percentage of referrals received from every source 
but law enforeemdbt declined in 19737 Put in other words, whereas there were 20 
moje youths ref^«l to the Juvenile Court by parents and families in 1973. the 



percent 
from 10. 
fully 87, 
from " 



/ 



of t6tal Juvenile Court referrals coming fromHhis source decreased 
percent in 1972 to 7.6 percent in 19f3. The Table indicates further that 
percent of all referrals to the Polk County Juvenile Court in 1973 came 
enforcement agencies {ujj from 83.5 percent in ^72), This 87.9 percent 

TABLE III 



Source of Referral 
Polk County Juvenile Court 





1971 


1972 


1973 






Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Boys Girls 


Parents 


.Official 

Unofficial 

Total 


•36 59 
38 41 
7T 100 
174' 9.6X 


37 49 - 
49 '41 
55 90 
176 10.0% 


40- 26 
57 • 73 
97 99 
195 7.6% 


Probation 
Officer 


Officfal 

Unofficial 

Total 


' 5 0 
T 2 
T ' T 
« > 8 0.4X 


6 4 — 
1 1 

T T > 
12 0.7% 


7 2 
1 0 

10 0.4% 


Qt 
U 

r-* 

O 

a. 


Official 

Unofficial' 

Total 


321^ 121 

889 212' 

1543 85.1% 


301 ' 55 
931 2^15 
1T37 W 

1473 83.5% 


399 6*- 
1385 426 . 
79l 

' 2277 87.9% 


Other 
Court 


Official 

Unofficial 

Total 


.17* 1 
12 4 
29 T 
• 34 1,9X 


7 0 
29 5 
35 5" 

41 2.3% * 


3 2 
^20 5 
33 T 
40 1,5% 


School^ 


Official <' 

Unofficial 

Total 


4 4 

10 4 

22 1.2t 


6 ^ 1 
9^7; 

, W IT 

23 1,3% 


4 0 

15 11 
T9 TT 
>. 30. 1.2% 


Social 
Agency 


Official 

UnofficiaV 

Total 


3 1 

2 2 

T T 

8 0.4X 


1 3 
1 • 3 
T T 
_ 6 0.5% 


0 Z 
5 4' 

T T 

11 0.4% 


Other 


Official 

Unofficial 

Total 


3 4 ' 

n 6 
T4 W 

24 - 1.3X 


6 8 
12 5 
. TS" TJ 

31 1.8%' 


4 * 3 
10 10 
.T4 TJ 
27 1.0% 



63 



60 



figure is tlie hlgjieat noted since at leas't 1962, and suggests that Juvenile Court 
referrals are more fr^uently being referred for conduct which would brin^ thqm 
to the attention of law enforcement agencies. j 

To permit further analysis of t^s increase fn Juvenile Court referrals and the 
apparent responsibility of law enforcement referrals for this increase, TableT IV 
was constructed. Table IV illustrates the numerical and percentage change of 
referrals from each source of referral from 1972 to 1973. It illustrates, for example, 
that there were 804 more law enforcement tcferralsyin 1973 than in 1972, but 
only 99 of those 804 referrals were handled oflacially: It also indicates, relating 
to t>flacial deliquency, that fewer youths referred from every source but law en- 
forcement were handled officially in 1973 than in 1972. Unofficial debauency, on 
. the other hand, increased from every source, save .probation officers (where the 
total referrals were so few as to prevent the development of any statistically 
valid conclusions). Table V'draws from somfe of the i^revious tables, and indicates 
a trend already noted: \hat tlie percentage of youths referred, from law enforce- 
mehf agencies increased in 1973 oyer 1972, and that all^her sources accounted 
for decreases. Most of these changed are not significantT^imply because of the 
small number of refertals emanating from those sources. In the case of parental 
referr^, however, such n^ay*'not be true, both because parents and families are 
tlie second most frequent^^ource of referrals to the Court and because^the per- 
centage of thpse referrals had increased steadily since 1969 (with the raw number 
of referrals increasing since 1966),* . ^ ♦ _ l"^ 
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TABLE IVrPOLK COUNTf JUVENILE COURT M REFERRALS, BY SOURCE 



■ >: l-H-t-M. 



Totil 



Official , 



Unofficlil'. 



liKHirforceiMiiL . 1,<73 2,277 

SelWflli.... ,23 30 

SxiiliiMcy 8 11 

Piohtlooicer. i , 12 - 10 

PWI|l!......, .!„ 

Olli«cfliirt.„; <r 

OUier. .31 



367 



\ ■■ Actoal PwMirt' Actyil, perctnt - ' • v Aaiwl/ ' PW^^ 

1^ 1973 chanie ttiann' 1972 1973 chanje.. diania' ,1972,. W973/vCliiliil ^ i^^^^ 

. 'i:^ '. : ^ . ' ' ■ 



176 ^ ,196 



' ^ .3<IV •■/.7. 
1-2' -16.7 , 10 ' 



20 

1 



lU 
-2.4 
-12.9. 



i 



7 



-3 .«.9 

-I , ?5(10 

-1 ^10,0 

-20 -23.3 

-2 -246 

-7 -50.0 



27,0 1,106 
**■■ 16 



4. 
2 
90 
34 
17 



i;6ii 

' 26 
9 
1 

. 1 



:2fl:' 



70s: 
10 

5 
,1 

. 3 



1,764 , 2,591 827 * 46.9 495 559 ■ ■ .64 :U9'; : i,269 J,03'2'., 7^ 
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• ^ >tAatEV.-l5DLKC0UHTY JUVEHlUCt^RTlPERCEHTOF 19^^ REFERRED, BY SOURCE 

■ . ■ _ , ♦ - ■ . ■ ^ ■ _ 

Total • . OIBclil . UnofBcial 



Law fiifofotmtnt. 

Schools — — — . 

SocUragancy...: 

' Pfobition ofuCtr . 

S«T:x;:::::::;>:: 

OUitr....— 

Total. 



W7l 


f 1973 


•1972 i 


1973 


, 1972 


. a973 


815 


; 87.9 ' 


74.1 


83.4 


s 87.2 ^ 


89.1 


1.3 


* 1.2 


1.4- 


.7 


1.3 


1.3 




.5 


.8 


.4 


.3 




:l 


.4 


2.0 


1,6 . 


.2 




.10.0 


7.6 


17.4 


11!8 


7.1 


6.^4 
1.7 


^2.3 


1.5 


1.4 


.9 


2.7 


1.6 


1.0 . 


2.8 


1.3 


1.3. 


1.0 


99.9 


. 100«1 


99.9 


100.1 


100.1 


99.9 



In that it is evident that the 'substantial increase in Juvenile Court referrals 
jlI^W73 is almost entirely attributable to law enfori^Bment referrals. Table VI 
. was oonstnicw^L presenting the percent of 1973 increfee in Juvenile Court refer- 
rals attributable^to specific sources of referral. The Table indicates that, of 827 
additional referrals'in 1973, 80?T)f tho^e referrals, came from a law enforcement 
source (or 97.2 percent). It also indicates that law enforcement referrals accounted 
for over 150 percent of the increase in the official cases in 1973. Put^nother way, 
had. law enforcement referrals stayed the same^ln 1073 as they had Been in 1972, 
there would have been a reduction in official delinquency in 1973 (assuming that 
the type oP handling given other referrals was not affected, by the increase in 
_law emiycement referrals) . Law enforcement referrals also accounted for almost 
all of the increase in unofficial ^eliquency; 705. of the 763 additional referrals 
In 1972 emanates from law enforcement sources. 

TABLE Vi.-PERCENT OF 1973 JNCREASE1N JUVENILE COURT REFERRALSlffrRIBl0ABLE TO SPECIFIC 

SOURCES OF REFERRAL " • 

■• . t ■ . 



^ Total chanae, 1972-73...'. 

'Law ertforcement 

School^ -t-.: 

Social agencies... 

Probation officers 

Parents - 

Other Courts., 

Other 1 



Total 




0 Official 




Unofficial 




Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


Number 


Percent 
of total 


' , 827 


100.0 


64 


100.0 


763 . 


lOOrO 


804 
7 

. 3 
-2 
20 

■ il 


.97.2 
.8 
.4 
-.2 
. 2.4 
-.1 

-.5 * 


99 
~3 
-2 
-1 
-20 
-2 
-7 


157.7 
-4.7 
-3.1 • 

-■if. 

-10.9 


•705 
10 
5 
-1 
40 
1 
3 


92.4 
1.3 

.7. 

5.2 
.1 
.4 



' Table VII ^vas constructed to permit a longitudinal view of law enforcement 
referrals to the Jiivenile Court. It illustrates, for exiwiple, that 32 percent of all 
law enforaement referrals in 1968 were handled officially by the (Jourt. It also indi- 
cates, that by 1973, this percentage had dropped to 20.5Jpercent. Further, it is 
evident that females are accoxm^ing for a higher percentage of law enforcement; 
referrals ^to the Codrt: in 1968, 13.7 percent of all law enforcemeftt^referrals were 
female, where asjn 1972 the figure was 23.2 percent, and in 1973, 21.7 percent. 
The Table also reinforces thexpreviously-noted increasing Juvenile Court interest 
in utilizing dispositions other than official handling for referred youths. This is 
again particularly true for females, as in 1973 only 13,6 percent of females referred 
by poHce agencies were handled officially. ^ ^- * * 
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TABLE Vll-^>0LK COUp'jUVENILE COURT,' TYPE OF HANDLING OF POLICE REFERRALS, \m' 



1970 



-T ^ 

19J1 



m 



Boy* filrt' TBhl 'Boy 'Girt' Tolil . Boy Girt Tolil Boy M W Girt- Totii - Boy - C Totil 



311 e 373 3S7 '« 399 3*7 90 .<37 321 121 ^ M2 301 '85 ' SW JJ^^':/^^^ 
3o!9 18 310 315 22.6 3U 2U 29.9 ■ 216 2^5 3(13 ^ 26.6 IM 2U . 22.4 ■ 116-: 1^ 



DAdil: ' " 
Hiiinlnr„.k.;.,........„.„.. 

'"tjLL^ jJU... fiSS 98 793 7« 1« ' 886 881 ,211 1.092 W ^2 1, 101 j?l I|5, jZj , Ijlf : ' 

-^f^!!^!::S!!!:±, ^ tr m m nA-m a? ?ir -73.r-8Qr6---7M---^^^^^^^^^ 

, mt^..,.,,X...J m M U66 1 099 186 U85 Uffl 301 1.529 \lf B W i 

HorinitljpiiClilt.-. ^ - «'5 -v- ""-^ W.7 ........ p 21.6.*...... 78.6 a2,......, 78.3 2U,..y««. .■ 
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Tftble VIII presents these data in.another way, presenting all sources of re- 
rfJ^ «f ir^T, ^m' any other, illustrates inerWd wiUingness on the 

part of the Juvenile CourC to seek dispositional alternatives without the filine of 
an official delinoueney petition. The only source of referrals for. which there was 
an increase in thfi percentage of youths handled officiaDy in 1973 was referrals 
from probation officers. But, as has already been. noted, the numbhr of youths 

J referred by probation officers was so sfhall as to prevent any meaningful statistics 
on these referrals; ^ % . 

Table VIII also notes the" continuation of a paWJern described m this aKencv's 
earlier pubheation on juvenile justice; the Court's official handlihg of a hiKlicr 
percentage>of referrals from parents and families t^ian from law enfolceinent, Thu>- 

^if a child IS referred by his family (or, in 197:^. by a probation offiW or t)thor'' 
source). Tie ^s niore likely to be handled offiqiallythun if he were refXrc(* bv u law 
enforcement agency. ' ^ 



FABLE VIII.-PQLK COUNTY JUVENILE COURT, PERCENT OF.REFERRALS HANDLED OFFICIALLY, I 

RE^fRfiAt; ft?2-73 



r SOURCE OF 



TotaT^r 



referrals . 



Percent official 



1972 



1973. 



1^72 



yl973 



Eercenf 
cliange 



Law enforcement j 473 

Schools ;•; "" 23 

Social agency g 

Probation officer. ' ' 1? 

Parents 176 

Coiirt ' / 

Other;. [[[[[[[[wyjiw:: : f w 

^otai >■ ""^wei " 



2,277 

3a 

11 
10 
196 

t 



24.9 
30. 4 
50.0 
83.3 
48.9 
17.1 
45.2 



20.5 
13.3 
18.2 
90.0 
33.7 
12.5 
25.9 



2, 591 



28.1 . 



21.6 




F. HKFKriH.VLS FRU.VI SUBUriB.\N- ^\Ui:.\S • * 

Table IX i.s presented here to nnjilyze more thoroughly the'^iiure of law cn- 
fnXT.^V''^;^ to'the Juyeriile Court in the p«.st 5 ycWs^^fpon ^uperficiul 
. anjUysis It app^ftred to us that nion; hiw enforcement refcernil./to the Court were 
bemg referred by suburban law enforcement ageircies, lus opposed to the Dcs 
Momes ^hee Uepartoent Typically; no data ■ precisely addre.ssing this iasue 
^wf^ /.''i''u inTthe County, and the jv.su Its pre.sented here have to be 

prefaced by the disclaimer that tOie riguresU)rcsented here rnay not be completely 
aeeirrnte. However, a trend eaa be identified (,veri u.sing the rough figures nre- 
sented here and a plea can be rnu(i(^ to the Iqeal luW enforcement agencies and to 
the Juvenile Court^o permit more 'accurate apprai.sal of this phertomenon in 
uie lUturc?. y\) 

- TaWe IX prc^^ a breakdown of the law enforcement referrals (o fhc Juvenile 
Court (luring ifhf' years- 10()0-197..% U.sing the.se (hita from the Polk County 
Juvenile Co.urt and from the Ue.s MoinTs r>olice Uepjirtmerit Juvenile Bureau it is 
possible to approximate the percentii/jfe of law enforcement referrals to the Juvenile ' 
Oourt which arc comingfrom law enforceirivnt agt-ncies other than the Dcs Moines 
Police Department. Although tJhen^ are .some inconsi.-^t/.'nci(K inahe data, they 
here ^^'^''^'^'^ enough accuracy to ide-fitify the type 6f general change examined 

Ineonsistiencies in the data are noted here .siniplv becau.se Ihey arc very evident 
^or cxamp c, one undeniable di.sparity occurred in 10G9 when, according to Des 
Moines Pohcc Department Juvenile reconls, 202 females were referred to the 
Juveni e Court and, according to the Juvenile Court, only I8fl law enforcement 
r^^^I^\^^'?L^u''''i'^'^''^^^^^ ^" a .similar di.screpincy is 

^^''T'" V'^^''^'' Department Juvenile Bufeaiuclaimihg (o have 
referred .^07 females to the Juvenile Court, and the Juveni^ C6\irt claiming to 
have received 301, or f^ix fewei;, - . ♦ * 

rfifpS^ni^nT^l^/^^^u"^^'^'" this ,eiTor may br that the Des Moines Police Department Juvenile Bnreau 
S^1lf?h^!,M?h^wAr° W^e^entimJlv handled as dependency and neglect cases, rather than do^inqSy . 
Kh^ is that fh«^if X*^ ^7?- is no way to determine whotiher this is the ca^. 

cSuJ'tcoiintjng It L^ie ^ ^""^"^^^ referrals of one youth as two referrals, with the Juvenile 



The Wend readily apparent ^ liable IX is eontained in. the eolumn noting the 

f ereent of law enforeement rcfferrals attributable to ^ubuifciin poliee ageneies. 
^ iij4969^ Qnly 4.5 percent of all law enfoVeement ref<jrralS' Ame from suburban 
afeaa, whereas in 1973, thi3'perceirt/ige had increased tcf 32.» percent. The tw/zr^ 
• bottom colunfns further icleftttfy^this -trelici^ an<f in(^cate that \n every year sidfce 
1969, the rate of change in referrals from'suburban areas htis been greater thanihc 
rate of change in the Des Moines Police Department Juvenile EKircau referrals. 
This pattern suggests several things. Fir«t, it is Apparent that tjfertjrc hxia been a 
> rapid increase in the number of youths referred to the Court from suburKan arqfis, 
whieh mijy mean that there ha.s been a rapid rise in dclinqueney nn those areas. 
However, it may also be. the ease that with the establi:ij^ent of youth bureaus 
within the poliee departments of some suburban districts (West. Des Moines, 
• Urbandale,'and the Polk County Sheriff's Office) has come an incrca.sing number 
of referrals from, those departments. It may bo, in fact, that delfliVjuent activity 
in the suburban areiis htus not increased at all: rather, it may be the caae that.^ 
significant delinquent activity hits hcfn present all aloAg, but thitt unlil recently 
such activity went undiscovered by law cnforQcinent AeneieJV ^ 
-.^^^^^"^ Put^n other way, it may be that youth bureau^ within law enforcement agencies 
ltTc^&;^rpetuating. If a juvenile bureau is established, juvcfiile referrals to the 
jHVcMfc Court will be an inimefliatc result, simply because the objective of the 
' youth bureau is tp look into youth crimes. The fact that th<'re has been an m;^ 
crcitse in referi'j'ils from the suburban areas, tht ri, may not necv.ssarily mean tha^V 
there-has actiK'illy been an increase in delincluciicv. 
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UBL£ ENFORCEMENT REFERRALS TO POU .COUNTY JUVENILE COURT, W3 
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1971 



m 



m 



Siii '*Iolil Boy Gifl Tolil Boy GIri Total ^ Boy Girl 
■ ^ — — 



Ritafnitllo juvdiilt court by 

DffiyjuvinilaBufNU 

ttlilliwiflfofctnwntMio 



MmltittrlbutibKtoolinliitf 
MfcniinMitlilMcli].. 
Nrtnitiitfibulibliloo^i 

flHwit'ctiiiiif'iii OM^^^ 
III) • 

MdiM|iiiii(ri|M(i^ 

nlMfilj. 




;02S 202 1,227 



307 1,3S7 1,M5 278 1,323 



i 1209 321 



IN ■ m 1,223 301 ' 1,529 1,210 333 1,M3 1,132 341 



74 -16 



S8 
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1 



178 -6 172 165 

112 

r.:.... ' 10.5 

196,6 



$5 220 



4S 343 57$ 172 
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' Finally, l^may al^o be pOflMblewthat s^une of the surburban police departments 
have changed the criteria for referringf^ouths to the Juvenile Court. It is well- 
established that police agenci%s rarely refer a youth. to the Juvebile Court upon 
first contact withz-lhat youth. Because this is so, most juveniles conning into 
contact with the polioe are ultimately«not referred to any other agency. However,* 
any change in the criteria used by police ajjenojfes for referral to a Surt will 
logically result in either a higher or lowejrperC^^ge of the youths contacted 
being referred to a court. Using some of the ^viously-analyzed data as an 
example, it will be ndted that In 1972 tUe Juvenile Bureau Qf the Des Moines 
Police Uepartment /contacted 3,160 yjoujbhs, but only referredJl,130 youths (or 
\ 35.8 percentj) to thfe ^v^riile CourL^n 1973, however, the Dlfl\ Moines Police 
Department referred a total of 1.63oyouths to the Court, anancrkAse due both to 
.a largqr number of^to^ cases (3,491) and a higher percentajpie of cases refetted 
(♦4.3 percent)^TablK X examines this for Des \foine8 Pohce Depv^ment re- 
Jkrrals during fte past\5 years. 

W TI)^8; aIt^ugh*no further explanatory d&Uk are available, a change in criteria 
may have resulted in a portion of theincreaae in'youths referred by^he\Juvenile 
Bureau pf the Des Moines Police Depat^tmei^t to the Cc^rt. A similar change may 
also Jhave been occuring in euburban areas; Contributing to this possibility is 
the Court Reform. Act . implemented in 'July of 1973. Again, there are no data 
supporting this theory.. However, it is^possible theft ciprtain juvenile cases which, 
previously would have been referred^ bylaw enforcement agencies to local j^burban 
court (Mayors' Courts and Justices of the Peace) are now no^ longer being hfindled 
within the Sujt>urb8, and are being referred to tte Polk County Juvenile Court. 

^TABLE X.-^ES MOINES POLICE OEPaIiTMENT REFERRALS TO POLK CO«NTY JUVENILE COURT, 196^73 J 



iSM I97a . 1971 1972 1973 



Boy Girl Boy Opi Boy Girlv^ Boy Girl Boy Girl 



Tolal casts DMP& Juvenile ^ 

Bureau.: ^ 2,150 718 ' 2,439 . -926 . 2,398 834 2,146 ,1,014 2,516 975 

. K L L. - « g 22.1, .72.1 27.9 

21.6 17.2 -3.8 . 



Bureau.: ^ 2,150 718 2,439 . -926 . 2,398 834 2,14* 

Percent by sex,..: 75. Or 25. a 72.5 27.5 | 74.2 25.9 «.! 

PVrUnt change * -3.3 "27.5 13.4 * 29.0 -1.7 -9.9 -Jj.! 



Tot^ cases 2,868 3.365 ^3,232: 3; 160 3.491 

Portent change 2.9 17.3 -4.0\. -2.2 , 10.5 



Refpi 
>Pera 



Referred to juvenile court... 1,025 202 1,050 307 1,045 278 834 296 1,209 3Z1 

^>rcant referred by sex. 47. 7 28. 1 - 43. 1 33. 2 43. 6 33. 3 38. 9 29. 2 48. 1 34. 4 

Percent change. , ... .. . - r""^^ ,35.6 2.4 ' 52.0 ;-0.5 -9.4 ^20. ^ 6.5 <S.^ 8.4 

Percent of total Juve- ' « 

nile court referrals. . 78. 0 ' 73. 9 ' 72. 9 ' 64. l 59. 1 

Total percent referred.. 42. 8 40. 3 • 40. 9 35. 8 ^ 44, 3 



> Oata for years 1962-68 (although in a different format) are found on p. 188 of a previous MCJC publication. 
Criminal Justice System in Polk County, Iowa," vol. iV, Juvenile Justice; J 
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< G. ON RECORDS-pKEEPlNO AND EVALt^XTION 

What this points up again >^t6at data relating to the functions and operations 
of the juvenitevjustice system are inadequate for any conclusive anfi(lysis. Irt 1973," 
thiSi agency recommended improved' recoVds-keeping within the juvenile justice 
system to permit more comprehensive analysis. However, such imprevemenr.has 
not occurred, and "We must reiterate our plea for%nproved reo^s keeping If for 
no other reason than to assist local agencies in'*tnore accurately identifying the 
dcope'of the, problems with which they deal. ^ » 

^ Part of the di^culty in this particular area is that the lofal juvenile justice 
agencies simply do not have the manpower or resources to analyze their problems 
and to determine methodologies to alleviate them. The agencies are so caught up 
*ip>day-to-day operation that they |ire unable to look into the^reasons for tfleir 

^ q^M^ary. r ' 4 ' 

For example, this report identifies certain data^and trends which have not pre- 
viously received specific attention within the Polk Cojunty juvenile justice systeni. 
Theffe are the sorts M data that the agencies shoidd routinely have a,t their dis- 
posal. However, in Si feirnjjas to the agencies, they simply do not have. time to 
perform these aprt^ of anafj^es. Without the existence of research and planning 
cHv|^ions, there are no personnel having the/^xpertise or responsibility to do Asime. 



lich they deal. • • , , 

ed eritics, of course, will maintain t^at th^ sorts of analyses pre- 
fmore than point out things that people akeady know. Such is 
Jthough we here m^y quantify some infori^t 



Thus, one recommendation . restriting fr6rn this study is that juvenile justice 
agehci^ be given the manpower fo oi)erationjalize planning «nd/or r««earch units 
to perform analJ]Bes relating both to. day-to-?lAy operation and to an&lysis of the^ 
prnMrTflr^witb i 
Some uninfor 

sented here do ncf^. ^ „ . . _ - ^ 

hardly the case. Although we here m^y quantify some inforif|tion or trends pre- 
viously suspected within agencies, there is a substi^tial difference between know- 
ing and suspecting, part^ularly.as they relate to planning and program develop- 
ment. Suspicions don't result in concrete proposalai; hard data do. 
. Thfe agencies, hoWevor, must accept at least some blame for the inconsistency of 
data and^evaluatiAn, Accountability and empirical evaluation in the criminal jus- 
tice system are just now gaining a foothold, and neither is necessarily popular 
with jmQS t criminal justice administrators or practitioners. Further, even when 
iclmimstflHors are Amenable to research, rc6ords-keeping systems may not lend 
themselves^"wtaluation or rqsearch. The Juvenile Court of Polk County may be 
used as an examS^^^ere, for even though its officials are very co-operative with 
researchers (those oKJbhis agency in particular), its records are not .especially 
amenable, to research. Tftc^urt took a positive step to alleviate this situation in 
early 1973 when it requestecKoiir assistance in d^eloping a more' ^esearchable 
face*8heet, which was develAped .(with the Court's (assistance) within a short 
period. -flbwever, even though^ this new face-sheet wad deemed to be miiph more 
systematic and complete than the old sheet.Jending itself to more cogent evalua- 
ttori and leading easily to thetjdevelopmertt of a manual or compiiter-l>ased records- 
- keeping system, it has yet tl> be implen\epted by the Court. It is, then, in situa- 
tions such as'this that one must question the real desire of agencies for rigorous 
evaluation and assessment of acc;oiintabiKty. 

H. AGE OF R'teFERn.\LS' 

Table XI, referring to the ages of referrals to the Polk County Juvenile Court, 
presents the number ancKpercent of youth^referred to the Court who fall int# 
specific age groupings. In that ttrevious analyses (see volunte on Juvenile Justice) 
have indicated .that girls referred to the Court have been generally somewhat" 
younger than their male counterparts, the Table was^Jrepai^ed to permit further 

'^"it^s apparent from the Table that\he a-verage age of males referred to the Court 
has not changed considerablj» in the past three .years, \^ile the average flge of^ 
females has increased slightly, to the point that there is nomignificafrt difference in 
the average ages of boys and girls referred to the? Court. It» still apparent, how- 
ever that the majority of boys referred to the Court fall inTb>the^6- ana ly-year 
age brackets, while the mafbriftjr of girls octlipy the 1,5- and l6-yea^ categories. 

The median age pf boys fU^r gfrls referred *o the Court was computed also, to 
determine whether or not the average age was being skewed to some degree by the 
larger percentai of boysTalling into the 12-&nd^under.categorie8. It ^as found \h&t 
this in fact, wds true, not only in. the ca^of boys, but for. girls as well. The 
median age in tbis case, is more accurate ttan the average in identifying the age 
of the '^typical" Juvenile' Court ref(?rral, and for each sex is more proximate to the 
age group in jvhilh most youths fall. 

t4blE XI.-POlK COUNTY JUVENILE COURT A6£S OF REFERRA15 1971-73 



^71 



1972 



1973 



Num- Pef-*Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- 
b«r cent ber cent bef cent bef cent bef cent D«f cent 



i Less than 10. . . * . . . -C^ 1. 3 

10tol2........ ^i* 108 8.0 

13> 120 8.9 

14 " 187 13 

15 262 19. 4 

is: . 315 23.3 

17 to 18.. ■ 342 25.3 

Average... 15.04 

• Median 15.93 

<r — ~ 




""Uee of the median prdyfed^l^yi^ a better indicator in assessing age differ- 
.^ces between male and female ref erring to the Court, and the rexent? decrease in ♦ 
the dil^ehlfte between the two. Jri J97t,^-^aJ^tl|^ough there* wfis a .63 year difference 
in the median age of boys and^ls referred ta the Court (or about 7.6 months), 
in -1973 this difference had halved to .31 years (or/about 3.7 months) » Thus there 
is very little difference in the ages of males and females^efQp*ed to the Court. 

. ' ' i I* RACE OF REFERRALS . ' ^ 

/Data relating to the race Of referrals to the Oourt ^i;e foiAnirife-TaBle.XII. Thef 
formation found'there indicates very littl^ ehange from what was found relating 
i racein previous jrears: that the overwhelming majority of youths referred to 
ie Court are white. althoU^ black youths are over-represented according 
Heir percentage in tne general youth population. As has been the case in recent 
^eATS, a higber percdJi^tia^G of male referrals are black than female referral*. 
Further, *thfe percentage of black referrals to' the Opurt has decreased steadily 
during the last' three years, to the point that in 1973 tft€5gCoH<i<rTeceived a smaller 
percentage of black referrals than it had during at leasrwe laSt- 12 years. 

TABtE XII.— POLlCcOUf}TY JUVENILE COURT, RACE OF REfipRALS, 1971-73- " ' 



1971 



1973 



• Boy ^ 




Girl 


Boy 


V 


I 1.140 


400 


1, 100 


*v 

408 


_ 84.3 


- 86.8 


84.9 


. 87.2 


208 


61 


192 


57 


15.4 


13.2 


14.8 


12.2 






2 








0.2 
2 

0.2 


0.4 
1 

0 2 


_ - 3 

0.2 


'2 
0.4 



Boy 



Girl 



Whita: 

Number. 

Percent. 
Black: 

Number. 

PercenL 
Indian: 

Number 

Percant- 
Other: 

Number. 

Percent. 
Unknown: 

Number. 
, Percent- 

/: TotaL 



» 1, 351 



^ 463 



1. 296 



\ 



- 251 
12.8 



10 
0.5 



1 

0.1 



468 



■1, 960 



562 
89.1. 



68 
10.8 



1 

0.2 



631 



^Total is Incorrect due to errors In juvenile court data. 
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J, TYPF. OF C.ARK 



TableXIII, detailing the type of care received by youths immediatdy following 
the referral to the Court, indicates the continuation of a practice noted previously: 
the release of mo>st juveniles to their parents pending other action by the Court. 
This is the case particularly for boys, in that approximately four out of fiv^ boys 
referred are released -without having receiv(^d any physical re.straint from the 
juvenile justice system. What thi.s amounts to usnally is simple release to parents 
or guardian. In the .Case of juvenile pirls, how<;ver, a much smaller percentage is 
released in this manner. In all three years noted in the Table, the percentage of 
girls admitted to secure detention was more than double that of boys. Conversely, 
boys- were, more frequently incarcerated in the county jail or police stations fol- 
lowing reforriitl to* the Court. 

An exceptidrTto this is noted in 1973 when, according to Juvenile Court figures, 
6.3 percent of all girls recei v£> ri by the Court were incarcerated in jails^or police 
stations. Although this^eems to indicate a rapid rise in the number of girls incar- 
cerated — which would seem unusual in/ a year in which detention of juveniles in 
jails in Iowa came under such heated attack — according to verbal reports from 
officers of the Court, these figures may hot be accurate. jDiscussion with the chief 
probation officer indicated his belifcf that T^vsuch increase in females held in jails - 
and police stations occurred. This casts additional doubt on the general accur&cy 
of Juvenile Court record*. ^ , * • 
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TABLE XIII.-POLK COUNTY JUVENILE COURT PLACE OF CARE, 1971-73 



No can; 

"Numbar. v.. 

Pwunt 

Jail or pdlka statioiv^ 

• Parcant 

Dalantipn: , r 

.Numbiir 



1971 
Boy 



1,071 
>9.3 

79 , 
5.9 

179* 

13.3 

0 

1.6 
> 1, 350 



1972 ^ 



1973 



Girl 



305 
65.9 

138 
29.8, 

1 

0.2 

9 
1.9 
>463 



*^Boy 


Girl 




.krl 




. 302/ 
64.5 . 


f 622 


428 

67.8 


I 


— 

1.3 


124 
6.3 


^3 


ny 

13. 3 


^ •153 '1 
*32.7 V 


191 
9.7 


^4, 

■ 22. 8 


0 


0 


Z 

0.1 .. 


o' 










13 
1.0 
1. 296 


7 
1.5 
. 468 


23 c 
1.2 
> 1,962 


19 
i3.0 
631 



f oatir family: 

. Nurebarl 

BareanL 

Olhar: 

Nuflibar...!..! 

Parcant 

Total - ^ 

i ^ : ^ ^ ^ 

1 Total is incorrect dua to arrors in Juvenile court data. / 

It is clear from the Table that alternatives other thanjhose already mentioned 
Ota hardly ever used in Polk County, Temporary foster placements, esp^ially, 
are ^tequent, a fact which attests to the absence of any organized foster family 
network tor delinquents in Polk County. In that such short term foster care is 
, utilized to & ^^^c^sier degree in other parts of the State (ootably Blackhajvk 
County), it does not seem unreasonable to hope for more extensive developmfcit • 
of this phenomenon in Polk^Gounty in the future. On the basis pf other informat jgn * 
collected on detention in Polk County ^(not included in this report), . it appeffl"^^^ 
that some of the youths currency held in secure detention do not require the 
security found in that setting: development of a network of foster care homes* 
and/or group homes would be one means of alleviating (thia situation and permit- 
ting less extensive use of secure detention). . ^ 

In order to prevent a niore long-term analysis of the use of secure sites fo^*^6_^ 
care of youths after referral to the Court, Table XIV was constructed. This ^ 
Table indicates that, although there was aV^decrease in the utilization of deten- 
tion (particularly for girb) in 1973; total t)fercentage of youths being h^dled 
ia secure manner has dropped only slightly in recent years. This minimal drop in 
thdpercentage of youths being locked up after referral •'raises some perplexing 
questions, particularly given the previously-noted drop in the percentage of youths - 
handled formally by the Court. It appears that, in practice, the Court is saying 
that although more and more youths do not require formal action on its part, 
many of these youths do require secure detention. This particular practice seems 
quite inconsistent. It would appear, at least on face, that most youths not re- 
quiring the filing of a formal delinquency petition would similarly not require 
secure detention. 





m XIVrPOLK COUNTY jyVENIlE COURI USE OFSICUIIE PWCES OF CARE, W 



1S71 



1972 



plKtofcin 



lillorpoliciiiipiitiiiiiit&v' 
Nymlief 




NUDlblL. 

Ptrcent... 
total jKumi; 




U 5.3 



99 87) 137 ' 108 
7,6 318 • 9.5 2^6 



lU 72 



14.5 31. 



213 

W ^.l IM 



114 258 



/ 



1973 





i Bo) , till 


Boy Gill Bl 


ly Girl > 6i 


jy Girt Boy ^ HI 


^ Boy m 















i 79 10 77 . fi l!) 
1.5 5.9 7.2 5.9 .13 8.3 

108 179 



40 
G.3 



138 173 153 191 l«' 
m II 9J 22.B 



^ 159 315 ' , 
19,3 34.0 lU 29.2 



Toiil.. 



1.239 194 1,241 ' ,235 U* 274 i;444, )06 ,! 1,350 ' 463 1,296 M,962 



iTotijljMditi to (rnriiflNi court dit^^ 

♦ 



I 



631 



\ 



i 



ERIC 
I 



There are, 'hoW<»vor, arguments supporting the Court's practice, in that it 
could be maintained that placing a child for a short period qf time insecure 
detention pemiits a probation ofl5cer t>o de.velop alternatives permitting action 
other than the filing of a deliquency petition. However, even ac^ffKng thui" 
position, the. question must be raised as to wHy the child's place ofp«f?^situations 
such as this mus^ be secure. One can accept the ncOd for a stable-^vironment for 
a youth; however, "stable" need not be equated with "secure". 
. This leads again to the conclusion that alternative^ to secure detention have 
not been adequately developed in Polk County. Given that most criminal justice 
authorities accept the existence of detrimental side-effects on youths from secure 
institutionalization, and given the recent national-emphasis on deinstitutionaliza- 
tion and the utilization of secure alternatives only when such security is clearly 
necessary, there is no l*atWnarargument«8upporting such continued use of secure 
detention in a high percentage of cases, ^particularly for, girls. Although girls 
referred to the Court, because of the nature of their problem^, are unable to be 
referred back to their parents more frequently than males, alternativesi other 
than secure detention could be used more consistently than is now the ease, given 
the development ot appropriate alternatives. The National AdyisoryvG^nmission 
on Criminal Justice Standards i).nd Goals- has reeomniended a ca»rple^ proh"ibi- 
tion againfit the detention of juveniles in jails, Taeku|j}?, or tothe^Tacilities used for 
housing adults accused or convicted of crimes, and tnat jseeurc'detention be used 
only for juv*»niles who ha^e committt^d acts that would he crfminal committed 
by adults.^ These recommendations are clearly not followed in PoUfCountv, hut 
they are goak capable of aeeomplisfThaent should less severe /Utornatives he 
developed. Although there is clearly no wholesale abuse of secure detention in 
Polk County— the Court probably detains fewer youths than most juvenile 
courts — t^ie development of additional alternatives can mean fesri frequent use 
of secure^dotention. _ ^ 

K. UKASONS FOR RtFLRRAL 

Table XV lists the most frequent refiaons foF ^^feITal (»f youths to the Polk 
County Court during the period frwm 1971 to 1973. Several patterns'are evident 
tiaS^ table, some of which have been proviously idi'ntified: 

X. B^y's referrals span the whole spectrum of offenses, while girls' referrals are> 
concentrated in five or fewer categories. /Jn 1972, fof example, there were U 
^liffcyent reasons for referral which ac6pu4t&l for 5% dfrnore c^ll male referrals, 
while there where jbnly 4 similar etttegories .foi; girls '(two of which accountcfl 
for more than half of all girte' referrals in that year) ; - 

• 2. Xjirls' offeri.ses are concentrajted in the '*status oflense" category, i.e-., running 
away .end ungovernable behavior. In each year, these two olfen.ses were#countefi 
formore than half of girls' referrals to the court, while the maxim uni percentage 
of boys referred for thc^e offenses in i]ny year was l<ko percent; ^ 

3. There has beens.a subj^tanVial increase in th<* percentage of boys referred • 
for tise and/or possession'of narcotics; , _ 

4. There lias been a drop in female 'referrals for narcotics involvement, ^blit 
an increase in alcohol-related ff*mal6 referrals;* . i . 

»'5^ In 1973 there was a notable drop in the peroentag^^ of girls referred for 
ungovernable behavior. This drop may be significant due to the past conrSistency 
in the percentage of females referred for this behavior (the 20.4 percent figure 
noted for 1973 is the lowest in at least 12 years). ^ 

Results pertaining ^o referrals, for narcotics must he tempered by information 
received from the Ji^enile Court indicating that most of these "narcotics" refer- 
rals were, in fact, for pos?scssion of marijuana. In that the category "narcotic" 
drugs should include ,only those rlrugs which are addicting — with marijuana, 
•according to most^ experts, h/irdlv falling inU) thatA category — the data suggest 
an additional change in Juvenile Court |;ecords, a change which would specifically 
itemize opium derivati,ve narcotics, barbiturates, amphetamines, hallucinogens, 
and marijuana. Such a change.would more specffically identify the nature of the 
drug prqble^ with which the Juvenile Court ii^ attempfting to cope. 

For additional information per taining to reasons for referral, see Section M., 
Delinquency Rates. . ' 



* National Advisory Conmilsslon, Corrrcihmi, p :)73. 
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TABLE XV.-POLK COUNTY JUVENILE fifmRT, MOST FREaUENT REASONS FOR REFERRAL.! 

. ■ ■» • - - . . 1 



iS7U 



1972 



Offense 



Girl 



Boy 



Girl 



1973 



Boy 



Girl 



Pefson assault: 

Percent 

' Ranki. 



6.8. 
• 7 



3.8 



5.0 
U 



3.0 



4.3 



theft and unauttwrized use/ 

Percent •. 

Rank : 

B.&E.: 

Percent^ 

Rank: 

Shoplifting: 
Percent. 
Rank— 
• Larceny? ' 
Percent. 

Rank 

Liquor and drugs: 

Liquor: ' a^- • 

Percent—, « 

Ranki...! ^ 

Drunkenness: 

Percent 

' Rank-.: ^. 

Narcotics: 

Percent ' 

Rank : 

Other drugs: * ^ 

- Percent 

. Rank • 

status offenses: 
„ Runaway: 

Percent 

Rank j 

Ungovernable: 

Percent .\. ...... 

Rank. ' 

Mischief: ' 

Disorderly conduct: 

Percent 

Rank 

Vandalism: 

Percent...' 

Rank 

Other mischief: 

Percent ^ 

Ranjt--^ 




7.5 



2.1 

1.T 



9.9 


Ul 


3 




6.3 


15.5 


7 


3 


10.4 


1.7 


2 








5.2 


5; 7 


10 


5 



J.S . 2.1 

12.6 4.3 
1 ...^ 



0.7 



1.7 



6.0 


27.5 


7.2 


27.8 


5.7 


30.9 


8 


1 


6 


2 


9 


1 














8.0 


25.1 


9.3 


29.9 


8.4 


20.4 


4 


2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


5.5 


2.8 


3.5 


1.1 


2.4 


1.3 


9 












3.8 


1.2 




0.5 


5.8 








5 ... 




8 














8.3^ 


3.0 


7.9 


5.8 


6.5 


' 6.2 






^ 4 


4 


6 


4 



> Rank is noffilonh^hen the category amountsH^5 percent or more of the total. 



h. Dlsil*CS?>ITIiJ.NS 

Dispositions of the cases of yoiith*^ icfrrrr*} to th*\ Vulk County Juvenile Court 
in the yrar.s 1971-1973 arc found in Tiibh^ .\VI. A.s will be notcri upon inspection 
pf the Table, thorn hav^ been a nuuiix'r of chanf^f s ^ii the types (^f di.spo aitiona 
handed down by thn Court since 1971: ' ^ 

1. There has been no substantial change in the peiceiitage of youths regarding 
whom the Coiirt finds it ha.s no jurisdiction due' either to disinis.sal or to waiver to 
adult coftrt. The hiw nu"mbrrs of youths falling into the.se categories, however, has 
risen along with the general rise in .Juvenile Court rcjferrals;. • . 

-2. There ha.s been a substantial rf'is^in the nuniljer and percentage of females 
wh*ose cafle.s are disposed of with niere\ warning or adjustment. Correspondingly, 
'^here has been a notable drop in the percentage of girls whose cases ultimately 
J ihvolYed probation supervision. Whereas in J 971 supervision was the most frequent 
cliaposi^on of girls- cases, 4yy 1973 warning and adjustment proved to be th6 most' 
frequently-uaed dispositi()ii for girls; «^ 
3. Probation siipervi.»^p for bpy.*^ ha.s rj.^en ^lighliy since 1971. This rise in the 
. per(fentrtge of boy.s receiv^jg [)r(kbation.s siiper vjrjion ha.s resulted in a substantial 
rise in the attual number of bn\ s receiving supervision ^y223 more in 1973 than, in 
l?7jt); . . . ^ 

"re ha.^ l«-ei> ru. .-^ubotantial chnn^r ii» tNe nuinbeis of runaWfey 
the Co^rt /sei Table XV), there has bVni an increase in the 
! ultiinately re1|urned home,»particci|arly girh 



l?7jt); ■ , 

4. Although thCTe 
^yoiUts refej^ed^o th 
nui^ers of yoiitnfc ult 



5 The Table indicates generally a greater willingness on the part . of the Court 
to handle youths without any formal transfer of custody. This is true both for 
girls and for boys, in that for boyp over the threfe-year-periocl there was a 3 percent 
increase in the percentage of cases in which custody was not transferrecj, and ft)r 
girls, there was a 7,4 perceilt increase. . ..... ^ v 

6 There haa been a drop in the percentage of yohths committed to puf^lic 
institution^ for deUnquents, i.e,>the.two state training schools. For boys there 
has been an increase in the raw number of youths committed, but a drop in the 
percilntaKe 6tthe jWuths so handled. For girls, there has been a substantial reduc- 
iion both in the number, of youths. committed to the training schools and the 
"tMiccentage of girls so handled, ' u - u * * 

7 There has been a general drop in the percentage of casos in which a transfer 
of lejral custody is involved. This, combined with ihv increa.s(» in the. percentage 
of cases in which no transfer of cu.stody occurs, tends Co indicate that the Juvende 
Court is much more willihg then in the pas£ to handle the problems of its referrals 
while maintaining jurisdiction, tli^ result being that mi>re options are l<-ft open 
for future action with the child than was th^ case in the past. 

0 ■ TABL^ XV».-POLK COUNTY, JUVENILE COURT DISPOSITIONS, 1971-73 



No juvenile court jurisdiction: 
^ ( Waived to adult court: 

Number — — 

Percent 

Dismissed: 

Number 

Percent 

Total percent without juris- 
diction -J 

No transfer of custody: 
Warned, adjusted: 
i Number 

Percent 

Held open: 

Number — 

Percent 

Probation supervision: 

Number 

Percent 

Referred to other asency 

Number.....^.. 

Percent . 

Runaway returned: 

.Number 

Percent 

Other: 

' Number 

Percent... ^ 

Total percent not tians- 
fewed 

Transfer of lesai custody to: 

Public institution fo; delinquents: 

Number ^ 

V Pnpent -V 

Other institution: 

Number... 

Percent --- 

Public agency: * • ■ 

Numbeir.... --- 

Percent 

Other court: 

Number 

Percent 

Private aiercr.. 



5.3 



. 427 
31.6 

336 
24.9 

356 
< 26.3 

' 57 
4.2 

li 
6.9 

, 2 
0.1 • 



5.9 



, 150 
■31.6 



53 
11.2 



5.2 



361 
27.9 



388 
29.9 



360 
27.8 



.5.1 



208 
44.3 



75 
16.0 



101 
21.5 






Total percent transferred 
Total number. . 



i.l 



7 

0.5 



5 

i).4 



0.6 



lb 
1.1 



• 6 
0. 4 



1.A2 0 



4 

U 8 

U.6 
1 

0.2 

9. 3 
■«474 



1971 ^ 




1972 




1973 




Boy 


Girt 


Boy % 


Girt 


Boy 


Girl 


32 

* 2.4 


6 
1.3 


26 
^.0 


4 • 

0.9 


30 
, 1-5 


2 

°> 


39 
2.9 


22 
4.6 


41 

3.2 


20 
4.3 


58 
3.0 


28 
. 4* 



603 
30.8 

^3 
25.7 

589 
30. 1 





53 


16 


49 


4. 1^ 
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H. OK PRESS CRmCISM OF OUR E^ARUER RECOMMENDATIONS 

The above-mentioned drop in female commitments tor the 'training School for 
Girls is of particular note, as in 1973 this agency recommended increased ^ise of 
c^ommunity alternatives in preference tcj<|raining schools, and a resulting dtdp . 
in the relatively high percentage in ferhale delinquents then committed to the ' 
Girls' Training School' In -response to*this recommebdation,^ officials of the 
Juvenile Oourt defebded their actiozis as being entirely necessary, and were«sup- 
ported by the February 16, 1973 Des Moines Tribune, which contained an editorial 
entitled "Shallow Study of Juvenile Cmme". The editorial, in effect, argued^ that - 
because urban areas have always been "havens of anonimity to Jaw-breakerr' 
resulting in an overabundance of crime, that a high incidence of commitment to 
state institution must, always result.* » * 

. In that "shallow" report on ,JuveniIe Justice, this agency also recommended - 
increased utilization of volunteers' in the juvenile justice system, something the 
Juvenile Court at the time dismissed as being: already quite adequate. The Tribune 
appeared to^ agree with the stance of the Juvenile Court, saying "more foster 
homes are available than needed and volunteer programs^ provide assistance to 
probation officers". _ ' ' 5 ' 

The period of time elapsing since publication of our report hds clearly upheld 
the validity of our recommendations. For the record, it must he ndted that 
since the condemnation of our "Shallow study of juvenile crime^, there have 
occurred both the reduction of coinmitments to the Girls' Tr^Viinf School ahd^ 
the development of a Volunteers in Probation pr6gram at tHe Juvenile Court 
level, tf^^nd, as will bfi confirmed by representatives of the Juvenile Court, it 
apjHh^ tha^ the former has occurred witnout any additional harm to female 

> In brief, our 1^3 recommendations were the. fol lowing: 

1. Incr«iased Iderrtlflcntion of communityhaaed resourct^ for diversion treatmyt^t; 

2. Increased utilization of these community resources; ' ' 

3. Greater utilization of volunteers; * 'v 
"systems" approach to operation and planning; , 

Greater willingness to Innovate an experiment: ^ «. 

gevelopmgjt of stronger ties with adult comnitions agencies and personnel; »• 

linauon of alternatives to two-headrd Juvenile Justice system currently operating within Iowa; 
«ed efTortj? to identify potential pre-dellnquent youth; ** 
„ : IdentUlcation of further opportunities to a^st youths already Identified as delinquent; 

10. The development of better records-keeping functions In Juvenile Justice agencies; 

11. Reduction of commitment to the Iowa TrainlnR Schools, particularly Mltchellville; , , 

12. Reduction of youths permitted to Training Schools for the commission of victimless crimes; , ' 

13. Increase In minority personnel within tho Polk County Juvenile Court; ' 
, 14. Improved communicc^tion within thw staff, of the Juvenile Court; 

15. Reduction in the population of youths detained at Meyer Ilall, partlcularlyjtlrls; 

18. The development of a stronger relationship between the two Iowa Training Schools; and 

17. Greater use of community resources by the Stalff Training School for Girls^ 

< Tho Tribune editorial, In toto, reads as follows: . ' " 

"Shallow Study of Juvenile Crime" Tho Polk County Juvenile Court is committing too many youthij to 
the state training schools, according to the report of a study by the Metropolitan Criminal Justice Center at 
Drake University. ■ ' • 

The report, one la a series on crimhial Justiie in Pfilk County based on studies financed bv a federal Law 
Enforcement Assistance kdmini»tratlon grant, points out that while Polk County has onSy Ip percent of 
the state's population. M 1071 It accountod^for V.i ix^rcent of all coniniHnients to the Eldora training school 
for boys, and'41 percent otcommltments Jo tho Mitoheliville training school for girls. Thocoiul, the report's 
autiiors say, should make more use of local alternative to the training st-hools. , " *• 

Thb statmlcs do not In themselves warratit the accn^utlorr. Delinfiuency. as well as a^ult crime, could be . 
expected to be more prevalent in urban arotv.*, which otier the haven of anonymity to larwbreakcr?. 

Other urban Iowa counties also send di-<proix>rtionately large jjuniber of delinquents to Eldora. Thb 
combined population of Linn. Scott, Woodbury ftnd Black Haw counties la li> percent of the state's t^^i 
tI\ey, account for L*6 percent of commitments. However, only l!» percent of commitments to Mltchenville^P. 
come from these counties. . . V v . 

Cai)^ Parks, director of court services for the Polk Cdtiiity Juvenile Couct. said o^Idren are sent to the . 
training schobb a.s*a last re«<ort, "to protect the child from Ins own . . . conduct. Very seldom Is a youth com-* 
mitted as a re«ult of hi? first brush with thfe Juvenile court .system." he j^ald: "We exhaust all our owcfand all 
local Tetources in almost everj^case befoi^ we Fend^iini to the training school." Parks and GaryA'entllng, 
Chief probation offlL%, said they think the two trainUig s chMfls d o a gpod Job. 

The Justice Center report recommended that the JUvciflBtAirt seek more local volunteers and develop . 
more community- based programs tor dcliiXquents. Ventlir^Sfoi* s that thene 1* no shortage oHlternatlves 
to instjtutionalizatloh. Nfore foster homes are available than are needed, and volunteer pr^rams provide 
assistance tb probation ofllcers. . - v 

According to the report, "it may be that the other counties have been nior« adept at locating an^ utilizing 
alternatives to the training school." On the other hand, it might bciarguod that the others afo making too 
MttletLse of the s<*h«ols. _ . 

* There Is no Infallible method of detennininR how if\ handle eapT^outhful ofTender Generally it is con- P 
sMered preferable to fcryto deal with him iiihlHown' etivironpient. but for some, remov^al from thatianviron-^ 
ment is important to rehabilitation. How frequently the court makes coniniitments to the training schools 
does not shed any light oYi the <iuality of the court's judgment. 




d delinquents (or t(t the community) and the latter has made the. Javepile Court 
Program appreciably stronger tEan it once was. Einally, relating to^he ciairtied 
abundance of foster homes, it should be-cle;^ from above analyses that such as 
» the case du^ to the Court's simply nat using foster homes for delinquents, rather 
than a. numerical abxmdance of available foster homes, ^ 

That theJyyenile Court staff 'reconsidered their opinions of dur recon^menda- 
tions, and subsequently acted \>n them, is to their credit. Ho\\FeV(ir^ such affirma- 
tive action -has pot visibly' taken place ih the Tfibyne-staff which, in taking its^ 
position and publicizing it to its reader8,*;nerely exhibited the degree to which its ' 
understanding of our repbrt was, itselfy'shaiiow. Although t^is -agency may be 
flomewhai to blame by not supplying additiohal information to buttress our 
^ecommSdations or by not spelling things our more clearly, subsequent reporting 
.- or 'our activities has so consistently paralleled the editCM^al stance that this 
agency must be absolved with at least some of the blame for'our conflict. 

The disagreemerrt over commitment^ to the Ollrls-' Training School is illustra- 
tive. We implied in our former Xolume that institutionalization, due to its very 
nature, should boused only as a last rescft for delin<iuents. We also implied—but 
did not explieitjy 'state — that our recommendation relating to ;^ state training 
school commitments (as well as other ^recommendations) was based upon our 

• - two major recommendations, which related to >the necessity to identify and 

utilize community resources in combatting juvenile delinquency. The Tribunes 
y editorial writer apparently grasped neither of these implications. . • . 

The position we took at that time was Consistent with that of the prestigious 
President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Admihistratiori of CrimiHar* 
Justice, released in 1907, which provided the first national impetus tpward the 
development of communitv-.based correctifons and avyay from state institutional- 
izat'ion. U is^ also consistent .with the position ofvt^e 1^73 National Advisory 

• Commission onXriininal Justice Stan<lar/:is and Goals; whic^; built upon the 
rccomnf^ndations? oT thp*' Prpident's Commis.siqn^ o^d .ultimately -state the 

followii^^^ faqts set forlh earlier in this chapter lei^cfgically to ^ the conclusion 
that no new institutions for adults should built and existing institutions 
for juveniles should be closed. The primary i^irpose to be served iA dealing 
with juveniles is their rehabilitation and reintegration, a purpose*wliich can- 
ynot be served satisfactorily by state ins^titution.^. In fact, commitment to a 
major institution more likely to oonfi^in) ju\'eiiilos in delinquent and crim^ 
inal pattt'rns tS^ behavior.* • ^ ; j- 9- 

will be noted, after reading this statement,Uhat the liositioTi we took regarding 
ining schools, father than being particularly radical c£- irresponsible, was mild — 
it philosophically similar— in coiu'parison with that of the National Advisory 
mission. Tfie reasoning for this is quite simple. In making recommendations 
^. ... establishing a position, in the maligned juvenile justice report or elsewhere, 
we have been particularly careful not to dverstep the bounds established \)y limita- 
tions in the data with which we have worked. Although it might have "been our 
philosophical inclination to rbconiuiend closing of tho" Girls' Training School, with 
total utilizatiop *of cofninunily-basfd altornativcs in its stead, the data we have 
kad at our disposal could not suhstantiatt- surli ii position. The data did, however, 
support 'a reduction in fomale copimitmcrfts frnrn Polk County to the Training 
School for Girls. The Polk County prropiita^*- of cornniitntonts to Mitchellville in 
1971 (41 percent) was clearly out of lim; both with tho Polk County. percentage ol 
state population (10 percent) and Polk County committments to the Training ^ 
Scfeooffor Boys (19 percent). - x ' j 

Secure instkutionaiiiAtion of vouths should be used only as a last rejy)rt'and 
only when s^h confinement is eU-arly nec/ied by the youth in question. If ' one 
I can accept^his position, it should not be -esp<«ciftlly difficult also to accept the 
\ conclusion that Polk Countv, with^its'IO percent of s^ate P<iP^fe^'ion^ is^u^^ 
in a given year to possess 41 percent; of all delinquent juvenile females iir^lliffl||U^ « 
of Iowa needink se^l^re cpntinenient. Although one might argne^as" did-tnc^d^- " . 
tonal writer— that someweas may indeed ltt> under-conjmitting, females to '.tire 
training school, such an argument is not persuasive ... . 

in one other respect we diJ'not takr our position irresponsibly. One of the cteat T 
debates today, in the juvf^nile.justice systrm regards the closing of training schools 
and the development of comniunitv-l)ftsod.alteinativos inlieu thereof. An example 
of thisMebate took place in the i^l7:^ Congress of Corrections of the AmericAh 

• Correctional Association. The ^jrescntr on the -panel of Community corrections 
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persohneli iiiBtitutionAl correoticmB personnel, and thUHBocates^ appeared 
ensure tne development of heated discussion regarding^ne cloeing trainii^ 
schools. ' ^ 

, However, the "debate'* turned out to much less a debate regarding whether t« 
close luvenile institutions than a colloquy on the \diens and hows of closing; train- 
; ing sehools. There was near-unanimity regarding the eventual clo^g of tri^iningt 
schools and the movement toward commtmlty-based alternatives. The issc^. -in, 
fact, was whether training schools should be closed before or after the deyeloM 
mi9^t of local alternatives. Thpse who came closest to supporting the existence ':0^ 
tr^ning schools maintained the local alternatives ^ust be developed pri^,-^ 
deinstitutionalization. Opponents of this po&ition, maintaining that communijlibd 
have had ample opportunity to develop altematives to tfaining schools and liUve 
failed, maintaidigd that communities must be forced .to develop' prbgrkms, *and 
thai training^ scho^ should be closed regardless, of their existence. It should be 
ranvaml^^d that tlle8e positioiisj||Mher than emanating from a group of wildHeyed 
radicals, came from representati^Vbf this country's largest and most estabiiiAied 
coprectlonal organization.^ ■ , ' < 

The Tribune's edttorial writ<^r maintained, in attempting to discredit our ana- 
lysis, that under-utilization of a training school in some areas is possible — the 
end result apparently being detrimental to a youth ndt commited to a training 
school who should have been so ^committed.-In taking this position, that/writer 
appeared to be ajgreeing with previous 'comment of the JuvenUe Court's, Director 
of Court Servidee: "The kias comer out better than when tiw^ went in/' (Des 
Moines Tribune, 2/1^/73). As is typically the case in the juvedile justice svstem,. 
there were absolutely no data to support or refute this claimNAs-a result, this 

* agency desfgned and funded a grant application of the Stafe Department of Social 
Services for a follow-up study of .j ^ te Training School releases. That study, 
although not y«t released, contaiiw^jrelfmiri^ry data which taise 'disturbing ques- 
tions regarding , the. past effectiveness of the 1i,^o Jowd^Stato Training School.', 
Given the data in that study, as well as the results of other«research assessing state ' 
institutionalization elsewhere, we doubt the likelihood that communitities fre- 
quently un(ler-utilize statie incarceration to the detriment of > their delinquent 
youth. Overuse, rather than underuse, is the norm. Underuse assumes the existence 
of frequent beneficial effects on youth from Institutionalization which are nearly 
impossible to substantiate. - > ^ ^ 

^i?>i;^ FranWy, we were somewhat incredulous at the stance taken in the Tribune's 

leditanal,' ih that the^^position taken there .seems inconsistnt with other editorials 
^'^^N^fronmy supporting the establishment of comniunity-^ased alt^%iatives for adult 
offenaers in Polk Uounty. Recently, an editorial in tKF Des Moines R0gi§ter 

' supported the Riverview Apartments, a half-^ay hpuse of the Stat^ corrections 
systeinj in a time at which comm'umty 'programs ^r convicte^d adult- offeiyiers 
were receiving considerable criticism. Although the editorial which was critical 
of our previous work did state that it is geqei^lly considereri preferable to work 

■ witq a youth in .his own^nvironment, the paper "failed to take a position on the 
development of community-alternatives for youths — the advocac^'oT which was 
meant to be* the. primary thrust of our report. Thus, the editorial does appear to 
be" inconsistent with other editorial positions taken on adult community-based 
'corrections programs. We fail to comprehend how one can support adult cbm- 

.munity programming and appear ambivalejit about similar juvenile programs. 
» The editorial poinSfe out that tho statistics on Juvenile Court commitments to 
the Training Schools do not, in themselves, warrant the accusation that the P^lk 
County Juvenile Court is, over-committing youths to the Training Scl^ls. This 
is most ceftainly true. However, the statistics aloij^did not lead to our re^mmenr 
datiofis. Rather, the statistics, taken in coii|iA(?tion with the lack of comzx^unity- 
basea programming for youths and the ntSierou^ assertions ♦ of practitioners 
regarding the need for increyed community programming, led to our recommen- 
dation. Had the Juvenile Court developed community, alternatives such as those 

f already available to adult courts — intensive supervision in 'lieu ot secure detention 
and non-secure^ residential fa(yliti«, - fop example-^and still m^tiintained a high 
pei:centage oft commitments to the training school, in all likelihood we would nojt 

* nave ^aken the position we did. However, these alternatives have not been de- 
velopea (although a residential facilfl^^fo^ rhale/lelinquent^ ife ijiptjor considera- 
tion;. We fiillspect that increased comrhunity programming can result jn reduced 
training school commitp;ient8. 

* Paael rartlclpants lncla<fed William Madaus, Deputy ^Commissioner, Boston Yoath Services Bureau; 
Oliver J. feeller, Jr.. Director. Florida Division of Youth Services; Michael Dana. Director tp Technical 
Assistance for pi version and Presentation, Y0DPA, HEW; Milton Luser, Director. New Ybrk Division 
for Youth; Sdna Goodrict)» Superintendent, Purdy (Wash.) Womeu's Treatment Center; and Abraham 

* Noviok, Bxeontive Director, Berksh^ Farm for Boys (New York). 

' Data jirere oOllected on a sample of admissions froiti 1966, 1068, and i»7i. 



The Tribune editorial qoncluded with the following statement: "Hqw frequeti^y 
the Court-inakes commitmenta to the Training Schools dbrs not shed any light on 
the quality of the Court's judgment'*. Howcver/Croqucncy'of Training Sch^l 
commitments in f&ct does shed some light on the degreo to. which the Court is 
willing to exhaust community-based ^IteTttatives prior to. institu'tionalization. It 
may also comment on tjie degree to wTUch local ulteridativcs are developed^, ]|n 
recom*mending. greater utilization o^ commujittx altJernativos, we were echoing 
the statement "of the many juvcrfih^ justicfi practitioners to whom w& had talked: 
that the plethora of resoiircqs in Des -Moines has to* be mueh better coordinated 
than in the past, and that where resources do not cxi.st th(;y rniLst bo. developed. As 
these occur, states institutionalization of youths can dimini.sh. Massachusetts, fOr 
example — a muc^j^^more urb'an environment than Iowa — has^totally al)andoncd 
its Training Schools in favor of community-based alternatives. Thus far, according 

'to an evaluation in progress performed by Dr. Lloyd Ohlin, Harvard Sociologist, 
thi.s transition is rHi^)ing beneficial resUlts. Although tUc Training Schools Massa- 
chusetts abaifdoned were certainly much mon^ tlctrijnentHl t\w\ either of the* two 
lowa Training Schools, the Miit;s-jiehusctts cxperic'nee clearly' indicates the ab- 
surdity of the claim that urban areas must alway.s utilize state institutionalization 
more frequently than rural anias. MassaehjLisctt.s, for the record, curnmtly main- 
tains few^ youths in secure institutitinalizatiori than^.(lbes the State bf Iowa, ap- 
parency without si^ificap£ detrimental 'effects citjier to communities in the 
State or to delinquents' who previously would have been incarcerated. 

Although we might agree w;itlj/th(? Tril)une^s allegation that commitments ti 
Training Schools- do not shed Any light oft the qv/iility of a court's judgment, the" 
extent of ^h commitnients^can also^ihcji light *)n the degree. to which a Court—* 
as represenrative of a comniunitj^—is wining to accept the re>?^onsibility of work- 
ing with pifoblems which swe ultin^tely the eornmuiiity'a own. The development of 
cOmnmpity-hased [)rograniniing is as nliieh an inUieation of a community s 
accepting responsibility for "The i:rirrie Problem" as it is an indiration that past 
utilization of state in.stitutionali/.ation has Ix'^n a tragic failure. Th(» ptust record 
inqjicatc^s that communities have, all too often been willing id give up responsibility 
for a problem which is ultimately theirs. An analogy — albeit a .simplistic one — 
can be drawn to parents bringing their ehild to a fuvtu^* eourt i£nU saying, "We 
can't 'do anything with him, y-o\i take him,, it's your^f^yponsil^iHty, not ours.** 
Few would maintain this to be a beneficial stance, or a'situation likely to conclude' 
in re^oluticm of tJie problem. 

Finally, relating again to the "shallowness" fjf our pre^'ious report, trained staff 
memlVrs of this agencv spent thV* greater portion of one yeiy\ coUet^ting data and 
intervietfving juvenile justice personnel .during its development. No other Polk 
Count^S'-lwisetl agency — iiielmling the Des .Moines Register and Tribune-r-has 
eonduetod such "Si systematic and cxhau.sti;^c investigation of juvenile justice 
practices in Des Moines and Polk Comity. Perhaps our writers did not clearly 
^nongh establish the links- between the data and our reconiu»*'ntlati(U^ However, 
t^ie validity of our. rceommendations hiL< thiis/ar bten upheld, ancjH^ see abso- 
lutely no reason aFAhrs time to chang»M)nr positions. . ^ ' ^ 

^ Wc claim no credit for any ehangi^ in Juvi-nUe Court practices, llawpvei*, the 

' e:tistence of a '"wfUohdog" to oversee the C'mn't'.s activitv'. ls ijrubjirl>ly'Tyen(?ncial, 
anrl can potentially lead to ^^rt^ater rxp(*rirnentation iwid^ innovation in a Court 
whi(;h has been a statr- leader but- ny^t an innovattw-. TK«! ('ourt's reduction in 
female cornniitments to Mitehellville, rnons tlfTm .anything ('Ise. is probivlily due 
to the arrival of a new adiuinistrat'ion at the (lirls' Training School and the Ctturt's " 
lack* of encllantment with some «:nsuinK policy (*hanges. Ilowt^ver, the; CouTt hsiS 
ajcted positively in reducing eommittnents tf) .\litehellville^ in the process attempt- 

' irig .tc> use alternative.^ the Court perceived ius less harmful to its eli(?nts.^ 

Further uAe of cornnuinity alternative's (s po.ssible, however,' both fpr 'girls, arid 

*l)oya. Court stafT wift iniflic.att? the ncf-d io/ niorti group homes in the Des Moines 
area and, although the eurrently-planned residcrntial facility initiaHy will bo 
;?erviiig only boys, it is likely, that a siruilar type of programming would be efTtNCtive 
for females as well. The developnu.'ijt of a co-tvliicivtitjiial pnagrain is not)^ put of 
J>he question, given the succe.^s of -facility for nialr'r*. Further use of temporary- 
foster homes, thVough the ius>istauc(i r^f the Volntiteers in Probation, Is also under 
consideration, Hn<rcou[d nvsiflt in population changes at Meyer Hall and perhaps 
the juvenile; population detai;iiH-l in tli^ County Jail. ICditorial supf3o|pfor furth|^"* 
changes of this sort w<)uld4)<- cou^istrnt ^'ith rdit(iri';il positior^ taken in suppo. 
of, adult comniuiiity-ljasctl projminiinin??, 1^ appropriMte, and would be welcomed. 



^ * If,' DUUNQOSNOr niiTHff ^ 

^ The next group of Tablos prosonta pfrioini and unofnoial dolin<a|onoy ratofl, bv 
type of crime, for the period of 1903 to 1973. The dooieion to coiloet data for this 
11-year period- wwa^Jitrarx, Ideally, , data would Tiavo hoon unalyaod back to 
1962, b^MJauge MpJO data relating to the JuVertiie Court have l^mm collected 
back to that yoan However, It; appran»d thi]^t hbhool eiirpUinont flffu^ei^ could bo 
obtained accurately only back toJOffS. Becauwe the delinquency rates are based 

^pon school figures (as well as Jflvenilo Cou^ da^a), then, figures covering the 

^r-year porlpd nayo been presented. 

The methodology in "dovciopinft those figures, ilthough somewhat .tinuwjon- 
•uming: is quite simple:^ * ''^ . 

1. Sofaodl Sfifipllment figures from the (^ght schodl distrlots of Polk County were 
coUeetcfl for fctades 7-l2.» Data collecilon, was limited to tllese'grades because 

' youths in the age group attending thelfej^ades are those hletoHctUly liiost prone 
. todelin'quentactivify; . , ^ ^ ^ 

2. Census data fronvt^h© 1970 United States Census were collect<(d for youths 
aged 12-17. Again, this group of youths has hiHtoricaliy been , the group most 
likely to bo referred to juvenile justice authorities; . 

3; Using th<i school enrollmeht figures, and the actual cwnty population of 
.youths agea 12-17, estimated population figures for 1903-1973 were (levelop(»<l. 
Although tnere ik bound to be some inaecurucy in the estimated population . 
flKures— due to posHible fiuotuation in the percent of youths In school during a par- 
ticular year ana the.ioreflenco of'fiQinc youth.s in th(»s(» grhde.s who are not betvJfcn 
, the ages of 12 and 17 — the degrce^o^4i•l'or Hhould Ix* quite' umail; , IF- 
,4. Annual reports of the Polk GV&inty-Juveiule Court wen» colleofed, and offenses 
grouped Into five •*cate^)ries;^JDrVpfca against property," 6rimes against persons, 
'l^public order, crimes, juvenJlo M^ ojjefises^^and traffie oiTense. Within th;?8o 
categories, official referral^ were tabuUued«s were unofriciiU referrals and total 
jreferrals. . a , < ^MfcO^ '* 

^ 5. Xlslng the Juvenile Cpftirt jftta ttrf! SBBH |itlri:iatcd population data, 'delin- 
quency rates per 1^000 youtlts^wPiv coiiirffSBsji^ \ 

Dae to dianges in ^f^^curdn kef»piii at thi: JajpfTle Court, data Hating to specific 
rei^ons for rcferral^re sometimes mcpmpbtc. For "example, prior to 1971, purSt! 
snatching and other jobbery were grouped Wgetfrer under a single heading of 
robbery. Similarly, aggravate^ aasault^andjothef aastujilta were not dinfcitntiated 

^rgtomi... ■ ■ , ■ . ♦ . 

t . ^ A^V "WBLE XVn.-POLK COUNTY SCHOOLS Ef^RQLLMf NT FJGURES, GRADES7rl2, l963-!>3 

^#1mA8^ '' Parochial . Southsut WasttOst , . 

,i^/T JMKt1w ^ Anksny Molqes Johnston (Catholic) SaydtL . PoTk Urbandald Moihat Total 

• 1^ 17^82 456 » 3;040 92^^ 989 706 *1,74^ 26*3^ . 
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* ' f jPnt4K^ , 9.1 2,6 * 2.2 1.1 5.9 6*1 * 5.8 '6.5 3,2 
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< Percent i:han|e. 8.7r ' 1.0 -4.4 -2.6 -p.l , 4.5 3<0 4.3 *^ 1.? 

^ '■ 7 ' . 



> fine toiovenlghtth<f North Polk 
th^t.district incIudosA ^aU number 
i« na^ deemed, elgniilc&nt. 



School plstrlct was not lnclud«i1n tbe.tahulatlon.„nowever, because 
of students, some of whpni do not reside in Polk County, the exclusion 
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TABLE XVIIL-ISTIMATIO fOPULATION YOUTHS 12 TO 17 YEARS OF AQE, POLK COUNTY 
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' — y — 
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7 to 
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27,667 : 

28,306 

28,741 ... ^ 
29,474 

29,998 

" 34 714 

.188 ^, 

31,071 — . ^ 
31,663 .... 



I ^itimatod population boitd upon 1970 ichool ligmei, Uradoi 7 to 12) and WOj^mwI Ja^l?ff?hl°iih'r.^^^^ 
/ear thi number of youthi rogliteradjn gradas 7 to 12 wai 91,38 percent of t'^i*"*''* 'iK^^ l:«^«timVt«i 
ng In the county, Uijng thit prcentiK, and the actual nuhiberi of young people IfHchool |fr a given year, ettimated 



Int _ „ _ 

population. figure w«a compu 




So 277 
1,976 
,.<452 
32, »4 
32,828 
32,714 
33, 255 
34, 002 
34, 540 
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^ ^^^^ 
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TABLE XXIIrPUBLIC ORDER CRIMES ' . _ 

. ' ' ^ n— nr r—r- '' — ' — 

'IW ' m 1965 1966 JiL JL Jg/> J"*" ' ' » ^ 

' •■ fliiii ill oiiiittofficiii mm ttoMciii toioiiii ttiofficw wow wow ttw lili ofcw Si'^^ 

' ■ ' — ■ 

DrygmHiiiicoUcJ - ^ • *i S H» i 

Mi. ; : • 26 63 i -l I S 

OliOfdiilycowliict • t---: "ZZZ"'!". 30 122 M 112' 26 ' 

MM^ M -j|3n fil ?3ii ■89 '-«l '!0 <79/')? ^98 71 «91 1^^536 133 3fir 115 ^ 7 0^ 

C:!i:^;:::::r"nr/ li' il I" ■» "■» ; 

1 — ' i I ' — ' "** — ' i * 'r v/ ■ 

^llrt.' OronU97M officii! jl9 y*il; 19/5-12 fl'iial, 63 unolcis^^ 

' J , » ■ ^^-frv' Til 
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A TABUXXIIIrJUVEiE STATUS OFFENSES . , 

.W . ' ' - ^ 

M _ m ' m m w i m ^ m wi |i m i iwj ' 

Hi- Uii* • Ui)" , Un- Ufl- ' Un- ' Uo- Un* h Jn. , . On. 
Ollldil M Didil oflidil Dllil Dffldil m offlclil Olclil ollil Ollil oicltl Ollil oilclal Ollil oliciil Olficlil ollil Offldil olclil Official oiclii 

. — ' T "" ' " ' . M l -— I — ■■II., ■■■■■ I - I I I I 

||WW».."V J... 3J k, ji JS ,M 34 -30 19 19 33 « W « )5 56 1D6 l^lttjl 182 ,32" M 

TfiHiKiw..;. ^ 2i 21 2^ IS 23 18 20 20 22 23 12 12 5 IS 10 29 . 6 14 3 . 21 S ^' 34 

eL....i,. — !4 51 J4 83 61 SO Jf 42 60 S6 69 65 )2 6/ 35 136 119 11$ 1? 131 \92 , Ml 

piw-f' 2 ..„ 5 101 3 IN . 4 IB 

||,M , 133 110 15< 123 133 102 124 81 121 112 J27 121 122 15?' 151 2?1 2r 373 130 447 133 i 6S2 

mm . - / i ' 

. jiWi;..., U..... 17.3" Ail -6.t -2,4 5.0 , .49 21U 36.4 '-116^ -2S.V I 

11.8 -17,1 -20.6''* 38.2. 8.0 ' 29,8 72.B. 37.6 • M U 
Ml! ^ '"^ I Ik ' mm 

A U U \ 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.7 4,r Hr" iJ 

UmWcW"" ^3 ^ 4,1 3.4 ,i6 3.6 3.8 4.8 8,3 11.1 , 13.1" ' H 

T<lW«........ ^243 ,^^79 235 205 233, 248 279 422 , ' 579 627 J S 

W clllilt : n 15.7 12.7 13,6 6.4. - 12.5 ' " 51.J 12 

Wir-v -^M. 9.4.\ 7.8 6.6 7.4 7,7 ' 8.5 M 17.4 IM ' • ''^7' 
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TABLE XXIV.-MIC OFFENSES { 



1963 m ' 1%5^ 1966 



flffl.* Olli- om- 01 
ciil dil cli| ciil 




INotipecWmi. 



|(liiip«cill«il,Ml. 



* 



flotipdnfil,.H. 
Notip(clliid,m|. 



1.. 




1970 1971 



1972 

JU- 



1973 



ol OfR' off' Oil' ol 



tin* Un* Uj* 
offi. Offl. olli' 01- olll' 



jjjj* 

(ill cial till clil clil clil clil ciil dil till clil ciil clil till' dj 



1 2 



■1 J ':' 



■•■iM Vl 



10 > 
0.3 
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^ TABLE XXV.-TOTAL 





1963 


1964 


1965 


19^ 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 1^ 1971 


1972 




OfficUl toUl 


379 


432 


4. 399 


427 


451 


484 


506 


550 ' 579 


495 


55a 


Pffcent ehangf 

Kati ptr l.OOOyouthi. 


*30.7 
13.1 


14.0 
14.5 


^7.6^ 
13.2 


7.0 
118 


5.6 
14.3 . 


7.3 
15.0 


4.5 
15.4 


• 8.7 5.3 
1^8 17.4 


-14.5 
14.6 


12.9 
16.2 


Unoffldai toUl.... 


952 


930 


' 802 


894 


'982 




1,068 


1.300 * 1.235 


1,269 


2.032 


farctrrt change.. 
Hattpar l.OOOyouths. 


19.3^ 
33.0 


-2.3 
31.2 


-118 
26.5 


11.5 
28.9 


9.8 
31.2 


1.0 
30.8 


7.7 
32.5 


" 21.7 -5. 0 
39.7 37.1 


2.8 
37.3 


. 60.1 
58.8 


fercent chann..... 
Rate par 1,000 youthi. 


1.331 
22.3 
46.1 


1,'S62 
2.3 
45.7 


1,201 
-11.8 
39,7 


L321 

ko 

42.6 


1.433 
8.5 
45.6 


1,476 
3.0 
45.8 


1. 574 
6.6 
47.9 


1.850 1.814 

17.5 -1.9 

56. 6 54. 5 


1,764 
-2.8 
51.9 


2. 591 
46.9 
75.0 



rv. An Update on Meter Hall, the Juvenile Detention .Facility of 
THE Polk County Juvenile Home 

Since we publishfed our Volume on Juvenile Justice in 1073, several notable 
^ changes have occurred within the Polk'County Juvenile Home. The most signifi- 
• cant change, which has been the cause of most «iiher chunges, is a new director 
who appears to^j)088e3s a different philosophy oN»f^ration of juvenile sheltef 
care and detention facilities than his [^decessor. Wh^as the new' Director's 
predecessor, did not develop programm^g within Meyer llalj, xather-tending-^o- 
view the detention, facility as a "neutral envic^^mnci^ perWIl ting youths to 
think over their difficulties, the new Director is expanding diagnostic services 
and programming for youths. • 

To that end, Meyer Hall now possesses a fulfrtime psychologist to administer 
diagnostic tests to almost all y6u*ths entering the detention facility and to youths 
entering Juvenile Hall for whom such dtagnoslTc- services are requested, Within 
Meyer Hall, the only youths not so te^teZi ^re ''courtesy holds'' and those whom 
the pp^rhqlogfst has boon specifically directed by the Juvenile Court hot to test. 
The purpose of these diagnostic services is to e.xpedjt^ youths through Meyer 
Hall, thus shortening their length of stay. Although it could be claimed the 
^gxistence of a psychologist at' Meyer Hall duplicatew services provided by other 
^■fephologists within local a^ncies, the Director of the Juvenile Home indicates 
.^jig^t ^° P^^^ some of these community-based services were riot vail able for 
^Jfc^er Hall youths without a lengthy wailing period. Thus, a youth in Meyer 
' JhR today should not spend a lenghty time period waiting for diagnostic services 
«^t' cbmploted prior to release. In other words, release of a youth to an appropri- 
^t>valternative should not be delayed because of a delay in diagnosis. 
■ IrKadddition to the psycholo^^ist, the Juvenile I^me has retained an Assistant 
Director whose role involves administration and^unselling, although more of 
the latter than the former. The individual occupying thiS position is a specialist^ 
in guidance and counselling, and conducts orientation interviews with each 
admission to Meyer HtUI^ Jtar^ssencer, the Assistant ensure^ that J-ouths know 
how things wOrk" withinMeyer Hall, are aware of rules and regulations, and 
the likp. Within the facility, the Director reports that his Assistant acts as an 
advocate for detained youths, with youths requestiAg^he Assistant's services. 
The new M&ycr Hall Pirfektor.jepQrts that he idTtrying to makfe the facility 
_ jnore than purely custodial, raA it ha^-^tillfeged to havefbecn in the past. In addition 
to the abovo-noted changes, t^ie mlidical program hsa been expanded within the 
facility, with doctors providfnjg dia]^ostic services more often thanjttttergency 
services. The Director rcpSirt's that the doctors are trying to lool^^^B^future 
medical needs of youths in the Juvenile Hon«Bgiving the Juvenile CoiWa i*eport 
on th^ medical services youtha^hould need mthin the foreseeable future. 

In the past, primary criterion dictating whether a youth was- detained in Meyer 
Hall or jefceived shelter care in Juvenile Hall was a 'youth 's^get^ those youths-12 
and lender generally ^ent to Juvenile Hall, where hs those older went to Meyer 
Hall, regardless ©f 'whether they had been referred to the>Court (and thus to the 
Juvenile Home) for dcjlhquency, dependency or neglect. This driterion is appar- 
. ently changing. »TKe* new Direeto.r reports that tlie deci>;ioh regarding place of 
:.^areno.w rests maifilj^n whether a youth is'in need of custddjj^and security. Those 
^iigavlhg such n'feed are7|yEgrred to Nfeyer Hall, regardless of ^he reason for referral, 
^ose not needing siljgi^ustody are, at present, said to»be referred to Juvenile 
Hajl, T^hich does not 'maintain the security possessed within Meyer Hail.rThls 
Office supports that change. ' . . 



Also within the pa$t two years, the Juvenile »al| ^ W Jj^ffulj more ^atensivQ 
uae of cortonunily 9ervicef» ►providing aesletance io ?ou*k ,Twb or^aniaationar oj 
note whl^are prdyidlrift^uch servfces are ADAt'T (^Itjernj^tives in Dru? Abuse 
Prevention and trlatment) and Planned Pardfthpod. These tW0 oriamzQ,tionB 
conduct ""educational group ttlp sessions" on "drugs, sexual problems, etc., for 
^ volupteer partlc^iita within Meyer Hftll Generally;, eacii,Oxganizatlon, present* 

°"^O^lf^Xng^iwhl(ni is'strongly^uni|o thlf office fs a move toward^ 

more compiShensive recoTd8.keepT4S|BBm the Juj(emle Home. In^the 

past. Juvenile Home annual j'epo^^tai^Piiftpeetible, but did not answer many 
questions regarding Juvenile iiomTlH^tCy which this office and others have 
asked The new Director of the Juvenile flome reports movement toward a records- 
keeplng system which is more adequate'-ih answering (mestions regarding the 
day-to^ay operation of Meyer Halh and Juvenile Hall. ^I^of example, it. will be 
Dossible in the future tVdetermine why a youth is detmned.jn Meyer Hall or 
Juvenile Hair. It willalso be possible to determine where ybuths go upon release 
from the Juvenile Home, and how of^en they ate visited by/i^robation officers. We 
support this iipgradlBg in records-keeping, and iirg(*othet-juvenile justice agencies 
to adopt similar systeftis permitting assessment of aetJOuntability. 

More basic than the a^;ove changes is another change which is difficult to quan- 
rHfy or pinpoint with the precision we prefer to niaintain. This relates to what 
appears to be a changed relationship between the Juvehile Home and the JuvenUe 
Court. In the.past i^appeared to us th^t th^ Juveiiile. Home^-as operated- to a 
large degreramplywBn arm-of Che Juvefeile Court, with the Juvenile Home 5ta^^ 
acceptihK the Juvenile Court's decisions regarding what youths were maintained 
in which JuvenUe. Home facility and foifwhat peridd of «me. Organizationally, of - 
course, thp Juvenile Home is nndej| the administration of the Polk^County Board 
of Superv^isors. while the Juvenile^tourt Judge maintains responsibility for the 
Juvenile Court probation Staff. Although a court order is necessary for admission,. 
" to the JuvenUe Home, tbe Court theoretically hasHio power in the operation of 

^^'iMsJuJ^beUef, verified by the^»pinions of Juvenile Home and Juvenile Court 
staff, that the current v^eration of the Juvenile Home is coj^s^^^e^^^lX, ^^'j^^^"^ 
pendent of Juvenile-CoTirt direction than was the case m the past The Director, 
of the Juvenile Home, forgone, appears determined to reduce lengthy detention 
within Meyer HalLby urgin^hfe Juvenile Court to actively solicit alternatives to 
detention for a d Jain^^l youfh, and to ensure that detention is not abused. We 
^upiprt such effofts, and commend the Director of the Juvenile Home for his 
actions. ^^^^^ X)(VI.-MEYER HALL AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE 



1972 " 1973 



January }2.3 9.0 

FWruary. r. }2.J 7.0 

March _ ^— -A-..- }J-J , {g-f 

: xi\ }§:8 

jSSt Ill" 7.8 11.5 

''&"t::::::::Ci.......7. n.? 10.5 

Septembar^ * - ".2 12.0 



October.. 




11.0 10.7 



Yearly jjt-..-^.- , W.8 10.7 2U 5 12.0 10.0 22.0 11.9 8.8 - 20.7 



